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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1960 
EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


N a year of much disturbance and controversy, political issues 

have inevitably preoccupied the churches in Japan. A statement 
issued in February by the united Church, the Kyodan, after the Japanese 
Government had signed, in Washington, the revision of the treaty of 
mutual security between Japan and the USA which would enable, 
and indeed require, Japan to re-arm, stressed the Church’s obligation 
‘to live in every area of life’ and insisted that ‘a just national existence’ 
was of vital concern to Christians. As the year has taken its stormy 
course through the often violent opposition to treaty revision, ex- 
pressed at every level of society, church leaders have sought to interpret 
to world Christian opinion, and to the people of the USA in particular, 
the underlying fear of fascist revival aroused by the high-handed 
manner in which the Prime Minister, Mr Kishi, was regarded as 
having carried the matter through, and the inseparable connexion, 
in the minds of those who grew up in the war years, between re- 
armament and nuclear destruction. Christian comment recognizes 
the manner in which Communist initiative has exploited the situation 
to seek to build up anti-American feeling, but insists that it is to be 
found only among extremist and irresponsible groups; and Christians 
have sought, while confirming the identification of the great majority 
of them with the general opposition to the Government on the re- 
armament issue, to prevent at all costs a rift between the Christians 
of the two nations. Much has been made of the students’ leadership 
in the political demonstrations (and it was a student’s assassination of 
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the Socialist leader, Mr Asanuma, that revived disorder in October), 
Christian students were indeed deeply involved in events which cul- 
minated in the resignation of Mr Kishi, but such action as the mass 
meeting of Christians held in Tokyo in January, the appeal to the 
Prime Minister published by ninety senior members of the Inter. 
national Christian University in June and the all-night open air 
prayer meeting for peace and disarmament have further illustrated 
the responsibility felt by Christians, young and old, to relate their 
faith and witness to an issue of nationwide concern. 

The slight increase recorded in Protestant and Anglican church 
membership, to reach a total of 376,357 amid ninety million non- 
Christians, has provided the context for discussion of the churches’ 
tasks and prospects in a situation which is recognized to be one that 
calls for new methods of approach and especially for initiative on the 
part of individuals as opportunities occur in their daily lives. 

There are reports of new ventures in a number of fields: The ex- 
periment which led fourteen Christian families to move to a new town, 
Gakuen-Mae, in the Osaka area, and which began in a chance con- 
versation between a Christian layman and a non-Christian railway 
executive who wanted a church at the centre of a growing community, 
illustrates the concern ‘to bridge the gap between church and society’, 
and has the full support of the Kyodan. The schools department of 
the National Christian Council, aided by Canadian and United States 
leaders with similar experience in their own countries, has organized 
a training service in ‘group dynamics’, to help Christian leaders to 
understand the problems and the particular character of group life. 
Japan Church World Service, whose witness took active and realistic 
form at the time of the tidal wave disaster in which 2,600 families were 
rendered homeless, and who in one week released over 71,000 parcels 
of food and clothing, has dedicated and opened a rural centre at 
Okunakayama, in north Japan, to help poor farmers improve their 
pasture development and dairy farming, and is to build up a cattle 
breeding centre there. A co-operative Christian committee, following 
up earlier Church World Service aid, has been set up in the northern 
Kyushu area, where there is much unemployment. Students from 
a number of Christian universities and colleges have co-operated 
with the committee by organizing a three-weeks ‘caravan’ service, 
distributing themselves in teams over the area, helping children with 
their studies and supplying them with meals and other material needs. 
The approach has made a deep impression in terms of Christian 
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witness. An experiment in ‘mass communication’ evangelism in two 
villages in the Hokkaido area, undertaken by the local committee 
related to the audio-visual aids committee of the National Christian 
Council, is estimated to have made contact with 8,000 people, by 
radio, loud-speakers, leaflets, home visitation by pastors and other 
methods. Hokkaido’s first audio-visual ‘workshop’, held in May, 
drew over eighty Christian teachers and pastors from eleven denomin- 
ations. It is interesting in this connexion that the three delegates 
chosen by the Minister of Education to represent Japan at a Unesco 
conference on the production, exchange and use of audio-visual aids 
in schools were all Christians. 

The desire to get beyond the denominational framework, which 
colours much thinking in the Church in Japan and which largely 
explains the strength of the ‘non-Church’ movement, found some 
reflexion in the first reactions on the part of many students to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation ‘Life and Mission of the 
Church’ project. When convinced that its definition of the Church 
took them beyond the local, denominational concept to one of a 
common calling, they embarked on regular and fundamental con- 
sultation and study, including an analysis of the present situation in 
the life and mission of the Church in Japan and on corporate Bible 
study. They have issued a new quarterly magazine, the Student Christian. 
The YMCA and YWCA summer schools chose as their theme, ‘the 
witnessing community’. 

Personal witness in industrial life becomes increasingly conspicuous 
in evangelism in Japan, and the industrial challenge continues to find 
a place in the curricula of theological seminaries. Tokyo Union 
Seminary provides a special course on the subject ; Doshisha University 
school of theology has held a consultation on ‘Christian responsibility 
in industrial society’ and, in common with Kwansai Gakuin school 
of theology, maintains an ‘internship programme’ in occupational 
evangelism. Growth in social concern among students is to be discerned 
in the latest report of the International Christian University, where, 
in contrast to earlier years, when the majority studied languages, the 
social studies division now leads the divisions of humanities, languages 
and natural science in the proportion of the eight hundred students 
in residence who embark upon it. 

Christian comment attributes the growing response to the ‘new 
religions’ in Japan to the search for the security of which many people 
feel the lack, partly on account of the weakening of the family system. 
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People claim, moreover, that in these new religions they find friend. 
ship, personal concern for the individual and at the same time a sense 
of a goal that transcends purely personal interests. This development 
remains a subject of fundamental study and challenge within the 
churches. A new periodical, Contemporary Religions in Japan, has been 
issued in Tokyo by the International Institute for the Study of 
Religions to help meet a much-felt need ; and a centre for the study of 
religions, taking further the valuable work begun in Kyoto by the 
Rev. Harry Thomsen and his associates, is to be established by the 
National Christian Council as a means of bringing the leaders of other 
religions into closer contact with Christian thought. 

Issues of national concern on which the NCC has voiced an opinion 
have included a protest against the revival of government-supported 
status for the Yasukuni shrine (dedicated to the spirits of service 
men) as being ‘inimical to the constitutional separation of religion 
and government’, and its pressure on the authorities to strengthen 
and more efficiently enforce the law on juvenile delinquency and the 
anti-prostitution law. Discussions on marriage and family life continue 
to take a notable place in the Council’s activities, which include the 
publication, by its commission on Christian literature, of a new 
evangelistic magazine, Christ Monthly (succeeding the New Age). 
The Council has held a further consultation on worship, after an 
interval of two years. It noted an increase in young pastors’ interest 
in worship, the greater use of the Apostles’ Creed, a growth in the 
celebration of monthly Communion and in the use of the church 
calendar. 

The death of two outstanding Japanese Christians has been felt far 
beyond their own land: Dr Toyohiko Kagawa, world-famous 
evangelist, died in April, and Mr Saichi Saito, a former General 
Secretary of the Japan YMCA, and internationally known and esteemed 
in Christian youth work, in July. 


OKINAWA 


Three workers of the United Church in Japan, who recently paid a 
‘fellowship visit’ to the United Church in Okinawa, came away with a 
clear impression of opportunities for evangelism but also of an in- 
adequate number of workers. There are nineteen churches in the 
United Church which can claim over one hundred members, seven 
of them self-supporting, and forty-five evangelistic stations. Plans 
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were made on the occasion of this visit for an exchange of workers 
and of evangelistic material between the united churches in Japan 
and Okinawa. Opposition to Christian evangelism in Okinawa comes, 
it is felt, from ancestor worship and animism rather than from estab- 
lished religions; but in Okinawa, again, the ‘new religions’ make 
their impact. Others who have had contact with Okinawa comment on 
the increase of able young leaders in several churches and on the spirit 
of co-operation between the various Christian groups. The Okinawa 
Christian Council, which works in close collaboration with Church 
World Service (which now has a full-time director in Okinawa), is 
itself planning to appoint a half-time secretary in that sphere. The 
Episcopal Church, established through the work of the missionaries 
who went to Okinawa in 1951, has recently created an executive board 
of Episcopal Church Women, to co-ordinate work among women 
throughout the Ryukyu Islands. St John’s craft centre, founded by an 
Episcopal missionary at Nago, has made headway in providing a 
livelihood for poverty-stricken women and has become the second 
largest exporter to USA in the islands. 

An analysis of the religious beliefs of the 1780 students in Ryukyu 
University puts those who profess belief in some faith at 12 per cent. 
Of these, some 67 per cent are reported to be non-Roman Catholic 
Christians. Ryukyu University has received from the Rockefeller 
Foundation a grant to enable it ‘to invite distinguished non-Japanese 
scholars and artists to the University’. 

The dedication of a new 1000 watt Christian radio station took place 
in February. 


KOREA 


Violent demonstrations, in April, against the dictatorship methods 
of the Government, culminating in the departure of the familiar 
figure of President Syngman Rhee, have coloured the scene in South 
Korea; and after some weeks of ‘caretaker’ administration, elections, 
conducted with relatively little disturbance, brought the Democratic 
Party into power with Dr John M. Chang (Chiang Myun) as Prime 
Minister, and with a constitution amended to meet the grievances 
which underlay the riots. The spearhead réle of students in the dis- 
turbances illustrated once more the depth of political concern among 
educated young people which is specially to be reckoned with in 
Korea, and concentrated among them a high proportion of the 
casualties. One effect of the democratic régime to which the Republic 
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is now committed is an improvement in relations with Japan, a develop. 
ment which has enabled the first Japanese Christians to visit Korea 
since the war to go there to take part in an oecumenical work camp. 

Outstanding problems of concern to the Christian Church remain 
to be solved. It is estimated that of the nine million refugees uprooted 
by the Korean war and by the subsequent partition of the country, 
some three to four million still remain, according to a World Council 
of Churches’ report, ‘homeless, hungry and in need of help’. Though 
1,600,000 are settled on their own land, with another 400,000 on 
government land, and the greater number are assimilated, the general 
sense of insecurity and of need still contributes to the background 
of the life and work of the churches. 

In spite of a generally inadequate number of Christian workers, 
there is little evidence of the adoption of short-cut methods of training 
for leadership, especially for the ministry, and insistence on the need 
for a long and testing period of theological training. The need for a 
deeper sense of the missionary spirit is also commented upon and there 
are some significant indications of its growth. Christian students have 
formed (in 1959) a ‘Korea Student Christian Council’, to strengthen 
the co-ordination of activities between the Student Christian Movement 
and the Student YMCA and YWCA. They have accepted the World’s 
Student Christian Federation ‘Life and Mission of the Church’ pro- 
gramme as a major undertaking. With the support of theologians and 
other church leaders and of the University Teachers’ Committee, the 
new Council is to carry further, on a nationwide basis, the discussions 
of the YMCA summer conference on ‘the mission of the Korean 
Church to-day’. Fellowship and discussion among students is likely 
to be further strengthened through St Bede’s House, a student centre 
near the University in Seoul, which was consecrated and opened by 
the Anglican Church at Whitsun. 

Evangelism in industry has gone forward since Korean delegates 
took part in the EACC conference held at Manila two years ago. 
As a result of regular visits by lay women evangelists to some ten 
factories, factory owners have provided chapels, and prayer meetings 
have been well attended. The industrial evangelism committee of the 
Presbyterian Church refers to the setting up of local committees in 
eight cities. Programmes have been worked out for university students, 
to follow up the ‘students in industry’ seminar held in 1959. 

Bible Society reports show some reflexion of the fluctuating economic 
situation in Korea, though the relatively precarious facilities for 
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distribution, which depends 80 per cent on colporteurs, some of them 
students and other volunteers, reveal some amazing results. In 1958, 
it is claimed, almost half as many Scriptures were distributed as in 
Japan, and circulation equalled about two-thirds of the total reached 
in India. The need for stronger contacts with the churches and for 
more colporteurs is emphasized. Work proceeds on the revision of 
the Bible in Hankul, the colloquial Korean phonetic system of writing. 
Radio evangelism has advanced with the establishment of a third 
broadcasting station, in Pusan, by the National Christian Council, 
supported by the NCCCUSA. 

The Methodist Church has sent its first missionaries abroad since 
the war—three women teachers to a Christian school in Lahore. 

The Presbyterian Church of Korea has ended the rift within its 
structure by withdrawal from membership of the World Council of 
Churches. This step, regrettable and, it is hoped, not irrevocable, was 
regarded as the only means of reunion with the minority group which 
criticizes the World Council as sympathetic to Communism and too 
liberal in its interpretation of the Bible. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


In spite of the admission that ‘natural calamities’ have formed 
even more of a hazard in agriculture than a year ago, with drought, 
floods and insect plagues adversely affecting cultivation in many 
parts of the People’s Republic, the pressure for increased production 
still shows, it is claimed, impressive results, and drives the people, 
city-dwellers and countrymen alike, relentlessly forward. Frankly 
critical opinion, only to be derived, for the most part, from those 
who leave the Republic, still stresses fantastically long stretches of 
labour—sixteen to eighteen hours—with propaganda sessions to be 
fitted in as well; and the meagre rations supplied to those whose age 
or physique puts them low in the scale of productive labourers illus- 
trates once more what seems from the Christian viewpoint to be a 
ruthless conception of the expendability of fellow human beings. 

The establishment of the ‘Communes’, worked out in the first place 
in the rural areas, has more recently been concentrated on the cities 
and towns, and official reports affirm that sixty per cent of the urban 
population are now distributed over roughly one thousand ‘communes’. 
A noticeable emphasis in all reports on the effect of the commune 
system is still that of the ‘liberation’ of millions of women from 
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household ‘chores’ to productive labour, a specially significant aspect 
of the weakening of home and family influence in which the commune 
structure may, it would seem, result. 

The ‘glorification’ of productive labour, observers report, underlies 
all methods and curricula in education, and the combination of study 
with productive labour remains an essential feature in institutions 
the life and curricula of which are planned not by specialists in 
education but by the Party. 

An increasing appreciation of literature is noted, though, as would 
be expected, writers and artists have moved away from traditional 
forms to a much more realist idiom. Output in quantity here again, 
it is noted, forms an underlying policy, and group writing is employed 
to speed production; but there are remarkable instances of not very 
literate people with a number of publications to their credit, and a 
distinctive literature is undoubtedly beginning to emerge. 

After years, now, of somewhat haphazard methods of establishing 
any contact with the People’s Republic, outside opinion begins to 
show impatience with a situation which cuts it off from the largest 
population in the world—now approaching the seven hundred million 
mark—an attitude which finds a reflexion in the churches. There has 
been frank questioning of the value of the visits to China by groups 
of Christians from abroad, as to the freedom of their Christian hosts 
to answer questions truthfully and as to the strain which such con- 
versations may put upon them. Though in the USA there is still an 
element which is adamant in its opposition to recognition of the 
People’s Republic in the UN, pressure for a deeper relationship is 
voiced. Positive efforts to break down an isolating situation and to 
re-think the American attitude to China have been urged in the 
Christian Century, of Chicago, with an initial suggestion of replying 
to China’s ‘Hate America’ week with a ‘Re-think China’ week in the 
USA. The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, in 
session at St Andrews in August, voiced its conviction of the futility 
of approaching world problems, of life and death magnitude, without 
the People’s Republic, which should ‘share in the benefits and accept 
the responsibility common to all members of the international com- 
munity’, a view that needs also to be considered in the light of the 
People’s Republic’s seemingly callous calculation, on the occasion of 
Lenin’s nineteenth birthday anniversary, of the profitable effects of 
world wars in turning people to Communism. 

News of the churches drawn from here and there, but often from a 
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common source, reveals a varied picture. It is reported that only four 
out of sixty-four churches remain open in Peking, and less than twenty 
out of two hundred in Shanghai, though reports that the Anglican 
cathedral in Peking was closed and full of machinery were modified 
by the Dean of Union Theological Seminary, Peking, on a visit to 
Australia, as was the assumption that the merging of the confessions 
was compulsorily imposed. His picture of a generally instinctive drawing 
together in worship that shows an increasingly Anglican bias should 
perhaps be viewed alongside the impressions of a Chinese Quaker, 
revisiting her native land, that people try other denominations and 
mergers, dislike them and go back to their own, to come somewhere 
near the mark. Students of the situation and prospects for the Church 
take into account the relatively high age average which now prevails 
and the difficulty of establishing contact with young people, occupied 
with political obligations and pressures, for evangelistic purposes. 
Visitors, none the less, who look for a constructive picture, claim 
to find people more able to relate their Christian faith and witness 
to their daily life, and communities in isolated areas steadfastly main- 
taining worship. It is possible, moreoever, to view the comment that 
worship remains the only communal feature of Christian activity 
(and not necessarily on Sunday, but subject to the vagaries of political 
obligations) as the strengthening of a fundamental essential in a wider 
and more familiar relationship to everyday life than has often been 
the case in the past. 


TAIWAN 


Figures published in the first Taiwan Christian Yearbook to appear 
since 1956 put the total number of Christians on the island at 450,000 
(45 per cent of the population) with 250,000 of them members of 
Protestant churches. Reports of the increases in the number of con- 
versions are set realistically against the fact that Taiwan’s net popula- 
tion increase ranks among the highest in the world—the 1959 figure 
representing a 38 per cent increase over that for 1950—and in the light 
of the calculation that if the churches maintained their present rate of 
growth for another hundred years, Taiwan would still be less than 
40 per cent Christian. 

Outreach on the part of the Presbyterian Church, still the major 
Christian body in Taiwan, continues to focus much attention on the 
building up of the Church among the mountain tribes. It is reckoned 
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that there are about 60,000 church members out of a total tribal 
population of 165,000. In the extreme south, evangelists have penetrated 
to hitherto unreached villages in the Paiwan area. Much is felt to depend 
on a small nucleus of committed Christians and on the expansion of 
regular facilities for instruction. A Christian education sub-committee 
of the tribal work committee has been formed to begin to plan the 
provision of Christian literature in the tribal languages and to organize 
conferences and courses for preachers and Sunday-school workers, 
Bible translation work for this area will, it is hoped, be co-ordinated 
with that of other churches and missions. Tribal leaders are still 
comparatively rare, though students trained at the Tek-pak Bible 
School begin to flow into the life of the churches. The removal of 
Giok-san Institute to a site ten miles south of Hualien will facilitate 
extension plans designed to bring theological students into touch with 
local rural life and into co-operation with the tribal churches. 

Reports of the work of the China Inland Mission speak of the 
challenge of the 200,000 members of the Hakka tribe (who are 1,000,000 
strong in the whole island) who inhabit a belt of South Taiwan, and 
among whom five workers of the CIM have been living since 1958. 
An industrious but independent tribe, they have not in the past re 
sponded well to the Gospel. Converts have joined other Christian 
communities such as the Hokkien church, and there is much need both 
for strong local churches and for Hakka Christians to lead them. 

Outreach oversea has taken a three-member team from the Pres- 
byterian Church, at the invitation of the Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches and under the general auspices of the East Asia 
Christian Conference, to conduct a four-week evangelistic campaign 
among Amoy-speaking Chinese in the Philippines. 

Tunghai University had, for the academic year 1959-60, its first 
Fulbright Professor, Dr Ewing C. Scott, of Syracuse University, USA, 
as Visiting Lecturer in Chemistry. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


ECORDED here for the choice, as its place of assembly, of a city of 
South-east Asia, we note the meeting of the working committee of 
the East Asia Christian Conference in Hongkong in April last. The 
consciously nationalist background which many of the churches in 
East, South and South-east Asia have to take into account points up 
increasingly each year the international fellowship, in consultation 
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and action, for which EACC came into being. Fields of special concern 
discussed at Hongkong included the Asian churches’ participation 
in the International Missionary Council ‘theology of mission’ study, 
in connexion with which consultations have been, or will be, held, 
initially in Hongkong, in a city in India and in Singapore ; the Christian 
schools, which are to form the subject of a conference in Singapore in 
1961, after preparatory national meetings; and Christian higher 
education, on which a committee has been set up to survey significant 
issues. In the rural field, the working committee endorsed the new 
programme in rural leadership-training to be provided by the Christian 
rural service and training centre near Tokyo, the purpose of which is 
to supplement theological study with preparation for rural service, 
the eight-months’ course, in English, to be available, with scholarship 
aid, to Christian rural leaders in South-east Asia. The question of 
Christian worship came into the Hongkong agenda, with emphasis on 
the value of national consultations, one of which, in India, has sub- 
sequently taken place. In the field of the Bible, EACC accepted member- 
ship of an Asian advisory board on the place and use of the Bible, 
to which it will send two representatives, to serve with two from 
United Bible Societies. 

Plans made for initiative and service in all these fields were set 
against the reminder by the working committee’s chairman, Dr David 
Moses, of the ‘crucial area’, which denies the exclusive claim to final 
revelation by any one religion, in which EACC operates and in which 
Christians are faced with an identical obstacle: ‘the impossibility of 
coming to a real encounter’. Recognition of the challenge took stimu- 
lating form at a subsequent consultation between delegates from 
South-east Asian countries, in Singapore, on ‘the Church’s mission 
to the nations in this oecumenical era’, which laid a good deal more 
stress on the worldwide, reciprocal character of the Christian mission 
than has been displayed in recent years. EACC also sponsored a 
conference of laymen held at the Christian study centre on Chinese 
religion, Tao Fong Shan, in January, which was attended by delegates 
from eleven countries of Asia. 

The life of the churches in HONGKONG continues in the context of a 
stream of refugees still coming in, it is estimated, at the rate of 10,000 
a month and amid sweeping land clearance for buildings which will 
help to solve the housing problem in perpendicular, often skyscraper, 
terms. In a population reckoned to live at 50,000 to the square mile, 
Christian service to the community, a steadfast concern, it is reported, 
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of strongly established parishes and congregations, can only make an 
impression, though a constructive one, where the opportunity occurs, 
We note the family life centre established on Chuk Yuen hill, a re 
settlement area for refugees from the city, which has been initiated by 
the Hongkong Council of the Church of Christ in China, and which 
provides training in crafts, an elementary school, dietetic instruction, 
a daily clinic and mid-day meals. The youth club project of the Society 
of Friends was launched in response to the problem of the immense 
increase in the number of children in Hongkong and to help those for 
whom the schools, in the incessant demands made upon them, cannot 
find room. The World Lutheran Federation, again, on land given by 
the Government, has opened, on Fanling, a fifty-bed hospital for 
refugees, with facilities for treatment of a further hundred out-patients 
daily. A much-needed resident doctor has been appointed, in the 
person of Dr Ellen Clow, to the Junk Bay church clinic. 

Among long-range, non-emergency developments, Chung Chi 
College has applied for a government grant, available under an ordinance 
for post-secondary colleges, which would contribute considerably to 
staff salaries and would enable the college to achieve a standard at 
which it could apply for ‘university college’ status. Dr D. Y. Lin, 
president of the college, under whose inspiration it has grown in the 
last five years, has retired, on reaching the age of seventy. Dr C. T. 
Yung, of the Church of Christ in China, head of the department of 
biology in the University of Hongkong, succeeds him. 

The Hongkong Christian Council has protested against proposals 
to legalize the introduction of football pools and has urged churches, 
schools and other Christian oragnizations to do likewise. Concern 
with many problems immediately before it does not leave the Council 
unaware of the wider field, and it has appealed to the churches to 
remember, in terms of possible workers, the challenge of Nepal. 

Political disturbance, and not least on account of widespread 
Communist infiltration, has made itself felt in many of the areas of 
VIETNAM from which reports are available; but some necessary re- 
striction on the movements of missionaries and of national leaders 
has provided an opportunity to test the strength of local leadership and 
of newly established churches. Reports of the churches among which 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance is at work in SOUTHERN VIETNAM 
show a growth in their number and in membership in several districts. 
Churches in Quang Nam district, for instance, with ten to fifteen 
members three years ago, now claim a hundred to three hundred; 
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and attendance at a short-term Bible school in Vinh Long increased 
from 114 students in 1958 to 208 in the period covered by the current 
report. Tourane Bible School, the main training centre for Vietnamese 
Christian workers, has been transferred to larger premises at Nhatrang. 
A particular challenge in Saigon is the preponderance of young 
people, with 52 per cent of the population in the ‘teenage’ group, for 
service among whom the CMA has appointed a missionary couple. 
Recognization of the challenge has also led the China Inland Mission 
to open a house in Saigon, near the student centre and some Chinese 
schools, and not far from student hostels. Political uncertainties have 
led the CMA to make the TRIBES OF VIETNAM area a district in the 
national church organization, though it refers to the maintenance of 
a ‘consistent witness’ among many Tribes, a good response to the 
scheme for the support by the local churches of their national workers 
instituted five years ago and steady attendance at the Bible schools, 
a strong graduating class being expected from Banmethuot. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has printed Genesis in the Koho 
language, and the revision of the Raday New Testament is complete. 

In CaMBODIA, in spite of renewed opposition, there is evidence of 
increased response. The long-term Bible school has re-opened, two 
new churches have been built and the national youth conference drew 
a record registration. 

In Laos there have been opportunities for witness in the villages, 
though in the Vientiane district rebel activity has restricted movement 
in depth. Both here, however, and in the Xieng Khouang district, 
evangelism has gone forward, generally on Christian student initiative, 
and new churches have been built. 

In THAILAND, where the churches have no opportunity to carry on 
general educational work at the higher levels, student Christian 
activity within government universities plays a specially significant 
role. According to a recent report, the student Christian centre main- 
tained in Bangkok by the Church of Christ in Thailand has a resident 
community of nearly a hundred, staff and students, with a programme 
of worship, study and social events. Students conduct daily services 
in the chapel and also visit outlying places to do so. Although the 
regulations require 75 per cent of the residents to be Christian, the vast 
Majority of the non-residents who use the centre and take part in its 
discussions and other features are Buddhists. The Church of South 
India missionaries recently appointed to serve in Thailand have now 
learnt Thai and are able to visit villages and homes in the northern area 
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in which they serve. They have undertaken exacting travel in moun- 
tainous and difficult country, but they comment on the friendly and 
hospitable character of the people whom they encounter but also on 
noticeable preoccupation with material possessions and comfort. 

At the request of the United Church of Christ in Thailand, and with 
financial support from the United Presbyterian, Disciples and Northern 
Baptist churches in the USA, a Japanese missionary professor and his 
wife have also been appointed to Thailand, to serve, after language 
study, on the staff of McGilvery Seminary, Chiengmai. 

Latest available reports from the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
record 165 baptisms, the organization of six churches and the establish- 
ment of eighteen Christian groups. An illustration of the desperate 
need for workers in a field where the challenge is to the building of 
strong evangelistic churches in centres of large population is that of a 
province of 30,000 inhabitants which has no Christian workers. 

In a year, in MALAyA, which has seen the emergency declared at 
an end (though groups of rebels are known to be in existence and the 
Communist challenge has by no means died down), the churches have 
advanced in common planning and action. Service in the ‘New 
Villages’, which have come to be regarded as a permanent and positive 
contribution to the constructive pursuit of social welfare, remains a 
basic task in the churches and much attention goes to the preparation 
of workers in that field. ‘In-service’ training for lay workers has been 
given in the villages of several areas—in the Kulai district in December 
1959 and in the Yong Peng area subsequently. A conference for full- 
time ‘New Village’ workers took place in July at Port Dickson anda 
three-weeks’ special training course in August. The Methodist Church, 
which has three doctors and nine nurses serving in the villages, is 
planning to build a $40,000 chest hospital. The Anglican Church is 
absorbing the New Villages work as a responsibility of the local 
parishes. 

The pastoral care of young people has led the Malayan Christian 
Council to appoint a national adviser to its youth department and to 
accept the offer of Singapore cathedral council to provide a chaplain 
to students in the division of the University at Petaling Jaya. 

The Christian schools continue to play a large part in the life of 
the country, though a reminder recently issued by the minister of 
education, that government-paid teachers in them may give religious 
instruction only outside normal school hours, indicates the element of 
restriction for which they must be prepared. There is full freedom to 
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print Bibles, hymnals and other Christian literature in romanized 
Malay. The importance of promoting among all Christian groups the 
learning of the national language and of encouraging its wider use 
in the churches and the need to standardize Malay religious and 
theological terms and to co-ordinate translation plans have led the 
Malayan Christian Council to set up a national language committee. 
The study committee of the Council has agreed in principle to the 
resolution adopted at a conference of the faith and order commission 
(in December, 1959) that church union should be worked out in 
Malaya, on the basis of such available forms as the Scheme for Ceylon, 
and the Plan for North India and Pakistan. 

In INDONESIA all but one (Irian) of thirty-one member churches 
attended the fourth general assembly of the National Council of 
Churches, held at Djakarta in July, on the tenth anniversary of the 
Council’s foundation. The background of disturbance from which 
many delegates came and the economic stringencies which they over- 
came to get there bring home both the poverty and isolation in which 
many Christians are living and their deeply responsible sense of fellow- 
ship in the Council. Discussions at a time of political conflict (since 
when Indonesian-Netherlands diplomatic relations have been severed) 
revealed their deep sense of the churches’ réle in the field of reconcilia- 
tion. The hostile attitude to the Chinese, which has become somewhat 
generally apparent in many parts of Asia, is particularly conspicuous 
in Indonesia, where they have dominated commerce; and they have 
been repatriated in large numbers to the People’s Republic. The 
integration of Chinese Christians into the churches was one concern 
discussed at Djakarta. ‘Inter-Church Aid’ acquires a particularly 
literal meaning among churches contending with poverty and isolation 
in individual islands, and often suffering from their minority position 
and for their witness in strongly Muslim surroundings. 

The churches in Indonesia have an unusual arm of evangelism in the 
shape of a Christian Trade Union (Serikat Ruruh Kristen Indonesia), 
which is concerned to help each member-church of the National 
Council to set up a division of industrial evangelism, and to relate 
theological training more realistically to the industrial and social 
problems of everyday life. 

The vitality of the churches in Indonesia can be discerned in the 
request for Indonesian workers, reported at the Djarkarta meeting, 
to serve with the churches in the Philippines, Sarawak, Malaya and 
New Caledonia. 

2 
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In Borneo, the year 1960 has been designated, in the Anglican 
Church, ‘the year of the ministry’ and a novena of prayer for the 
whole diocese took place from January 25th to February 2nd. Th 
shortage of priests and of teachers continues, with the age-average high 
among Chinese priests and reinforcements from abroad requiring 


time to familiarize themselves with the country and to learn the} i 


language. An outstanding event has been the consecration of a Chines 
priest, the Rev. James Wong, as assistant bishop of the diocese. The 
need for an increased number of workers is particularly apparent a 
major road-building opens up the country to further penetration, 
Proximity to the new central highway of Sarawak, for instance, would 
enable the Christian community at Abok to reach out into the sur 
rounding area. Land cultivation up the Labuk river, beyond Sapi, 
within reach of the new east-west highway, also provides a challenge, 
The diocese of the Philippines has sent one of its priests to Borneo, 
to serve among the Dusun people on the Labuk river, with Sapi as his 
centre for the time being. Medical work has developed further in 
Sandakan and there are plans for a new dispensary at Tongud, where 
the Mission of the Epiphany, begun two years ago by a Sea Dyak 
priest and a layman, among the Dusuns, has built up a school of over 
sixty pupils. Religious community life gains in strength from its fragile 
beginnings a few years ago: a third novice has been admitted to the 
Little Sisters of the Epiphany. 

The Basel mission, again, refers to the significance for evangelism 
of road-building and to agricultural expansion as a cause of the re 
distribution of the population, reckoning that in five years’ time nearly 
half the country will have been put under cultivation. The formation 
of district councils has brought the Chinese, Malay and Dusun converts 
together with a greater sense of common responsibility. Three 
candidates from the Hakka Church have gone to the theological semin- 
ary at Saikung, Hongkong, and the Chinese pastor recently in charge of 
the Hakka Church in Edinburgh has returned to Borneo and i 
secretary of the Church. Among the Dusuns, services are held every 
Sunday in nine small churches and six preaching stations, and 4 
permanently constructed church building has been dedicated at 
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witness make headway; and the policlinic in Sikuali finds a ready 
response among all races. 

In the PHILIPPINES a questionnaire, circulated to their ministers by 
the three main member-churches of the Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches, is designed to discover the attitude and personal 
involvement of pastors in regard to ‘salient economic issues’ and to 
discover how far the churches relate the Gospel to the actual situation 
which confronts them, and to the needs of the underprivileged. Replies 
have revealed almost unanimous recognition of the churches’ obliga- 
tion in the matter and that many pastors are prepared to take the 
lead in approaching it, but that there is still much complacency to be 
overcome. A high percentage of the ministers come from a rural 
family background, but few have had the agricultural training that 
would have strengthened them for service in so largely rural a country. 

As an outcome of the theological education consultation held in 
1959 at Baguio, on the initiative of the Philippine Federation and the 
Nanking Theological Seminary Board of Founders a co-ordinated 
survey is to be undertaken by Dr Walter N. Roberts, President of 
United Theological Seminary, Ohio, with two Filipino church leaders, 
Dr D. D. Alijandro and Bishop Proculo Rodriguez, for the Philippine 
Association of Theological Schools. Building has begun on ‘Philippine 
Christian College’, on a site adjoining Union Theological Seminary, 
Manila. The inter-church committee on medical care has launched a 


d every|pondence courses, 4-H clubs, literacy classes and ‘variety tests’ to 
and ajdiscover the suitability of seed for particular soils. 

ated at} Manila has been the scene of a Unesco conference of world religious 

forward |leaders, at which representatives of the Christian Faith included 

resulted |Dr Hendrik Kraemer. 

therings| A first Filipino missionary, a nurse of the United Church of Christ, 

der andjhas gone to Turkey to serve in the Ajarriah Smith Hospital at Ankara. 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


Fen year 1960 has brought India to the threshold of its third five. 
year plan, with a target of a five per cent increase in the national 
income, the attainment of self-sufficiency in food production and an 
accelerated programme in basic industry. The draft of the plan takes 
into account further revisions in the estimated increase in the popula- 
tion, which, it is now calculated, will total 528 million by 1971. 

Within the churches there is increasing recognition of the need for 
closer identification with political and social issues and to bridge the 
gap between the churches and non-Christian society; and Mr C, 
Rajagopalachari’s exhortation to Christians, at a meeting of the 
Swatantra Party (at which they were in fact in the majority), to come 
out constructively into the field of social reform, voiced a concern 
that underlies much of the churches’ own current planning. 

The release from Communist domination in the State of Kerala, 
now governed by a Congress, Praja Socialist and Muslim League 
democratic alliance, has not blinded the churches to the continued 
influence of the Communists, who still hold 29 of the 126 seats con- 
tested at the Election. But the record all-over poll of 85 per cent, 
with 95 per cent in some central districts where Christians are strongly 
concentrated, suggests an increasing determination to work for the 
establishment of social justice and welfare and for the Rule of Law 
in a State which has recently suffered severely from its flouting, and 
to break down both communalism and the vestiges of caste which 
still remain, even within the churches. 

Christian leaders have followed closely the private member's 
Scheduled Castes Bill in its course through Parliament to its decisive 
rejection, on the grounds that it was unconstitutional, in March. 
The National Christian Council, at the meeting of its executive com- 
mittee, recorded, in that connexion, ‘its strong conviction that con- 
version from one religion to another should be entirely voluntary and 
free from any outside pressure whatsoever, economic, social or legal’. 
It affirmed that it ‘categorically and unequivocally repudiates the 
offering of inducements for the change of one’s religion’, declaring 
that the Bill was discriminatory and contrary to the spirit of the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights and to the Constitution of India. 

The challenge of economic life has been the focus of much Christian 
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debate. The year began in that field with the consultation held at 
Nasrapur, by the NCC and the Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society (CISRS). Here a discussion on ‘new patterns of 
the social witness of the Church’ emphasized the churches’ duty to 
share in the building of a new social and economic order and to break 
down any tendency to communalism. Christians in urban centres 
should share conscientiously, it was affirmed, in the life of Trade 
Unions which were not controlled by totalitarian groups; and those 
in the rural areas should take the initiative in demonstrating improved 
methods of cultivation and in other ways. The report on the Church 
and economic life presented to the meeting of the NCC executive 
committee drew attention to the opportunity for the churches to make 
acontribution to this aspect of the national life ‘at the point of maximum 
value’, namely, in helping to provide the training facilities in which 
the nation was still deficient. Christian communities in the industrial 
townships are, it was reported, getting together for worship, witness 
and fellowship; and approaches to government authorities for sites on 
which to build churches have been sympathetically received. Regional 
committees are seeking to form Christian Co-operatives, and a survey 
has been undertaken to discover the number already in operation. 
Interesting, again, in this connexion, is the new project embarked 
upon by the Church of South India, following up an initial experiment 
launched in the Tamilnad area.in 1957, to provide a Polytechnic at 
which to train students in technological subjects to the government 
diploma level, and with it to develop village industries. The YMCA, 
at a conference held in March to examine its programme in the light 
of the government five-year plan, recognized the challenge to the 
efforts of voluntary organizations in the innumerable villages of 
India, to all of which the Government seeks to bring improvements 
and services. The YMCA considered the possibility of initiating a 
programme in selected villages under the leadership of carefully chosen 
trained workers. Increasing opportunities of service among young 
people were also seen in the further provision of student hostels and 
student centres, and among those who are engaged in industry, for 
whom there should be not only recreational and welfare facilities, but 
hostels, educational and technical training and legal and personal 
counselling. Christian concern for people, moreover, continues to find 
practical expression in the churches’ participation in the care of 
refugees. India, it is claimed, with over nine million refugees, received 
from Pakistan in the course of the last twelve years, has the largest 
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refugee problem in the world and one that is by no means fully solved, 
The NCC and the Christian Council of Bengal (where the greater 
number are settled), have given such help as they can, and a team 
from Church World Service, of USA, has recently surveyed the 
situation and has recommended four basic units of operation: a 
colony unit, a colony training unit, a Dandakaranya unit and a Uni- 
versity of Calcutta unit, and on the lines of the report CWS has approved 
a five-year programme of relief. Tibetan refugees in India totalled, at 
the last available reports, some 16,000, on whose behalf the NCC has 
co-operated with the Central Relief Committee, with money and relief 
supplies, and with special responsibility for TB cases. 

The integration of church and mission and other measures of con- 
solidation have been carried out at several points. The work of the 
Baptist Missionary Society has been merged with the Church of South 
Mizo, Assam, where the newly formed Assembly of Baptist Churches 
in South Mizo has assumed full responsibility for educational, medical 
and general work, the missionaries relinquishing their executive posi- 
tions but remaining available and willing to serve on committees. In 
Rajasthan, where the Church of Scotland mission, inaugurated a 
hundred years ago, has been moving steadily, through a period of 
co-operation between the Mission Council and the Church Council, 
towards the transfer to the latter body of all responsibilities, full 
integration has now been realized. At the meeting of the Synod at 
Ranchi, in April, the Evangelical Lutheran Gossner Church un- 
animously accepted the draft of a new, unifying Constitution. A first 
‘orientation’ course for missionaries, in a day of new relationships, 
took place at Bangalore in June in what is described as a friendly, 
eecumenical atmosphere which provided much insight into the back- 
ground of service in India to-day. 

India continues to set the pace in its concern for church union, and 
from India came a challenge to the wider world, in the Synod of the 
Church of South India’s appeal to the World Council of Churches to 
‘keep the challenge to unity constantly before all its members’ and 
not to be content ‘with the easier paths of interdenominational co- 
operation and good works’. The CSI itself claims progress in conversa- 
tions with other churches, but acknowledges the need for explanatory 
material, in English and in Indian languages. It is estimated that the 
new member churches (from the Bombay Karnataka area of the 
Basel mission and the Reformed Church mission area in Mysore and 
Rayalaseema) have added 13,000 to the baptized membership of the 
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CSI, a situation which may necessitate the formation of another 
diocese, for the Karnataka area. The CSI was itself reminded, at its 
January synod, of the dangers of relaxing into a sense of achievement 
and of the need to press on, from the position already attained, to 
wider spiritual unity and to the realization of union with those churches, 
geographically close at hand, which still remain aloof. 

In North India, where provision for a unified ministry from the 
outset is acknowledged to have greatly facilitated understanding, the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon has given general 
approval to the Plan of Church Union and has sent it to the diocesan 
councils. The Methodist Church (British and Australian) had already 
given its approval in 1958, and the United Church of North India 
has accepted the recommendations of its church union committee. 
The Methodist Church of Southern Asia has withdrawn the amend- 
ments which it had intended to put forward, in view of the Anglican 
decision not to press other and more far-reaching modifications. The 
Baptist Church of North India and the Disciples’ Church have still, 
at the time of writing, to declare themselves, but the Baptist Union 
of Pakistan, while not opposed to union, has felt obliged, for the sake 
of relations with neighbour churches nearer home but also on account 
of what it regards as inadequate provision for freedom of conscience 
in the matter of ‘believer’s baptism’, to withdraw. 

In the field of preparation for evangelism and of research and con- 
sultation on methods and needs, the NCC announces the completion 
of the ‘situation studies’ undertaken in connexion with the IMC 
research programme, one in a rural area, in Wadiaram (Medak diocese) 
and one in Madurai, and the publication of the reports. ‘Aspect 
studies’ in the same programme, in North and South India respectively, 
have also been completed. Further ‘institutes’ on Hinduism have been 
held by the CISRS, two in Madras, for lay people, and one, on evangel- 
ism among Hindus, in Hyderabad. The Henry Martyn Institute for 
Islamic Studies has rescinded its decision, taken in February, to move 
its library and its headquarters to Bangalore, though it will continue 
to work in close co-operation with both the United Theological 
College and the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society. The Henry Martyn Institute held a conference on work 
among Muslims at the Vishranti Nilayam, Bangalore, in March and 
the Tamilnad Christian Council a more extended Muslim work institute 
for seminary students for three weeks at Vaniambadi, with lectures, time 
for assigned reading, the preparation and conducting of evangelistic 
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programmes, an event which it is much hoped will become annual. Both 
gatherings enjoyed the ‘live’ witness of converts from Islam. 

Within individual churches we note the ‘call’ issued by the advisory 
committee on missionary planning set up by the General Council of 
the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon to church members 
and parishes to remember their missionary obligation, to recognize 
new situations and opening doors such as the ‘new hunger among the 
intelligentsia’, to be ready to use new co-operative resources available 
through such bodies as the NCC and the World Council of Churches 
and to find ‘ways of personal witness under challenging conditions’, 
With the agreement of the Methodist Church in Southern Asia, in 
whose area the new field falls, the National Missionary Society has 
opened a centre at Chaukhutiya, in the Almorah District, UP, at a 
point on the border of Nepal and Tibet which should give contact 
with pilgrims passing along the bridle path to Badri Nath. 

The emphasis laid at the meeting of Vice-Chancellors of universities 
in India on the need, in an era of growing secularism, for moral and 
religious instruction, suggests further opportunities for the churches 
in a field in which their contribution is already outstanding; and the 
demand for British graduate teachers who are highly qualified and 
professing Christians not only to teach, but to live among and guide 
young people is confirmed in reports from the Asia Christian Colleges 
Association. Discussions among educationists have stressed a number 
of points of significance to mission schools and colleges. An all-India 
English teachers’ conference at Baroda (December 1959) noted the 
deterioration in the teaching and learning of English and urged the 
establishment of a tradition of English literature in India, especially 
in the universities. ‘What Greek and Latin did for medieval Europe, 
English has done for modern India’, a view re-echoed in Christian 
circles in Madras, in comment upon the Minister of Education’s 
White Paper affirming the use of Tamil as the medium of instruction 
in higher education in the State. 

There are a number of developments to record in the Christian 
institutions, which are now also to be more closely linked to one 
another by an Association of Christian Schools in India. St John’s 
College, Agra, has celebrated the centenary of its foundation by build- 
ing a new wing. Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur, has broadened 
its curriculum to prepare students for the MA degree in Philosophy of 
the University. Serampore College, at its two hundredth anniversary, 
has revised its BD course which, designed to prepare students to 
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commend the Gospel in educated non-Christian society, is now also to 
cover the needs of those who will teach in theological colleges, translate 
and revise the Scriptures and produce expository and apologetics 
literature. The changes take account, here again, of the evident fall 
in the standard of English, and include the introduction of a test in 
English, as well as in Scripture and General Knowledge, upon registra- 
tion. The course is now divided into two parts, the first year being 
given to outline studies and the second, two-year period covering a 
fundamental study of the Bible, doctrine, history, religion, practical 
theology and Christian ethics. A thesis will be required of each BD 
student and a knowledge of New Testament Greek. 

Of general significance in the field of theological training is the 
establishment by the NCC, which has been working on the scheme for 
some years, of an Accreditation Commission, with the President of 
the United Theological College, Bangalore, Dr J. Russell Chandran, 
as chairman, and the Registrar of Serampore College, the Rev. C. 
Devasahayam, as secretary. The purpose of the commission, which 
held its first meeting in June, is to appraise the standards of curricula 
and the value of degrees given in the theological training institutions 
of India and Pakistan, and to function as a means of mutual assistance 
among institutions concerned to achieve and maintain a high level. 

Christian literature planning, since the NCC consultation on the 
subject at Ahmednagar (October 1959), gives much attention to regional 
production and distribution, and there is keen concern for the support 
of the newly formed regional literature councils and boards. The 
experiment of launching Christian magazines for the various regions, 
on interdenominational lines, has met with a good response and there 
are plans to form an advisory central magazine council. In the field 
of Bible distribution, the Bible Society of India and Ceylon has 
appointed Dr S. P. Raju honorary director of its division of survey 
and research. He is to spend a year visiting the ten auxiliaries and will 
investigate situations and prospects and ways of accelerating circulation 
and self-support. The year has marked the centenary of the first 
publication of the whole Bible in Telugu. A ‘Tamil Bible Project’ has 
been launched in Pattukkottai, Tanjore District, designed to provide 
a Bible ‘with good aids’ for use by Christians who know only Tamil, 
the increasing need for which is anticipated in view of the language 
policy in certain States, already referred to above, and which may well 
lead to a decrease, in the course of a few years, in the number of 
Christians able to profit by Bibles and commentaries in English. 
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In Christian medical work, the death, in her ninetieth year, of Dr 
Ida Scudder, founder of the Christian Medical College and Hospital, 
Vellore, recalls the whole perspective of an epic in Christian service 
in India which is constantly expanding its fields of action. 

The prospect of a rapid and vast increase in the population of India 
has led the Christian Medical Association sub-committee on steriliza- 
tion as a method to recognize, in its report, the need to some extent 
to re-think the point of view which it voiced at an earlier stage, and in 
the light of state government pressure in the matter. The report, while 
expressing general sympathy with the government family planning 
programme, and bearing in mind the favourable attitude indicated 
in replies to a questionnaire sent out widely to Christian doctors, 
stresses the importance of ensuring a joint decision by both marriage 
partners, after prayer for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and their full 
realization of the irreversible character of the step which they take; 
the inadvisability of considering it before a family, of three or four 
children, has been well established and its unsuitability for very young 
parents early in married life. The report offers the reminder that ‘we 
are dealing with persons’, not automatically advising sterilization after 
the birth of a certain number of children, and expresses the view that 
procedure on such lines as the committee envisage does not imply a 
surrender of Christian moral principles but ‘an attempt to show in 
practice God’s love and care for the family’. 


PAKISTAN 


Reports from its several committees to the WesT PAKIsTAN Christian 
Council reveal some impressive emphases. Notable is the pressure to 
strengthen the sense of stewardship, in the congregations themselves 
and in the curricula of training institutions such as the united theo- 
logical seminary at Gujranwala. ‘Institutes’ on the subject held towards 
the end of 1959 in various districts of the Punjab, under the welcome 
guidance of Dr Paul Lindholm, of USA, have given marked impetus 
to the interest in the subject; and in the course of 1960 a lay workers’ 
conference in Khanewal took stewardship as its theme, and further 
institutes were held in Pasrur, Sharakpur, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, 
Kasur and Lahore. The ‘Life and Work’ committee of the Christian 
Council, which organized these gatherings, has made a special feature 
of instruction and practical aid in stewardship throughout the year, 
a subject which is to form the basis of the Bible course for 1961. 

In the field of evangelism, the primary task of the approach to the 
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Muslim takes an increasingly interesting course. At the heart of it 
is the work of the ‘promotion project for the study of Islam’—the 
equivalent in West Pakistan of the ‘study centres’ instituted elsewhere 
in Asia—which is peripatetic in character and concerned especially 
with bringing instruction and guidance to local congregations, and to 
which the Rev. Abdul Qayyum devotes his whole time and the Rev. 
J. H. Hewitt six months of the year. A library of books on Islam, in 
English and Urdu, is being built up, and special attention has gone to 
lectures and constructive discussion on the Ahmadiyyah movement, 
in the context of a positive presentation of the whole Biblical narrative 
as the record of God’s redemptive purpose. One of the conferences 
for Christian teachers, organized regularly by the Christian Council, 
also took the Christian approach to Islam as its subject. 

The Student Christian Movement (which now has a full-time general 
secretary, from Great Britain, pending the availability of a Pakistani 
graduate) has established contact with three new centres; and a study 
camp on Islam (in 1959) is reported to have provoked much discussion 
on the life and mission of the Church in Pakistan. 

The challenge of the economic field leads the Christian Council’s 
economic development committee, now in the third year of its exist- 
ence, to stress the need for Christian organizations to give increased 
facilities in technical training, such as the courses at the Boys’ In- 
dustrial Home, Gujranwala (those trained in which have readily secured 
work), the technical training institute set up in 1959 at the Karachi 
YMCA with Church World Service help and the handicraft project 
of the TSA, which has an enrolment, in twenty-seven groups, of 320 
women and girls in the towns and villages of the Punjab. 

Service in rural areas has gone forward as a result of a rural seminar 
held at Sharakpur in December, 1959. This gathering differed from 
others in that it was attended by over fifty people from the village 
churches themselves rather than by educated specialists, and at it the 
social, economic and spiritual problems of the village church were 
discussed. A rural extension programme set up at Khonewol early 
in 1960 has begun well, with a Young Farmers’ Club, instruction in 
village improvement and in latrine building, and with the teaching of 
English by flannel-board providing also the occasion to give instruction 
on such matters as malaria, mosquito control and compost building. 

The board of Christian literature has established three sub-com- 
mittees, to deal respectively with a survey of English and Urdu literature 
suitable for translation, to consider ways and means of promoting 
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original work in Urdu, and to promote the sale of Christian literature, 
The Adult Literacy committee organized a literacy workshop at 
Sialkot, in May, for the training of teachers and volunteers and to 
provide a refresher course for those already at work. 

The Council’s medical committee continues to centre its main 
attention on ways of contributing to the detection and treatment of 
tuberculosis, and has been engaged on work arising out of replies to 
questionnaires addressed to the many clinics which are willing to 
collaborate. At the annual meeting of the West Pakistan Medical 
Association a statement was accepted which established a much closer 
association with the Christian Council. The presentation of the Ramon 
Magsaysay Award for 1960 to Sir Henry Holland and his son Dr 
W. B. Holland, now in charge of the hospital in Quetta with which 
his father’s name is indelibly associated, recalls and pays tribute to 
inspiring Christian medical tradition and achievement. 

It is estimated that Christians of all confessions in EAST PAKISTAN 
number 100,000, in a population of 42,000,000. The number of avail- 
able workers inevitably bears little relation to the vastness of the 
challenge and there can be few areas in which Christian resources in 
people and funds require to be more selectively and strategically used 
than here. There are a number of experiments in outreach to record. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission sees great potentiality in the 
establishment of a ‘Light and Life’ centre in East Pakistan, a develop- 
ment which has accelerated the use of that movement’s Bible corres- 
pondence course (hitherto conducted from India), especially among 
young Muslims, and which has facilitated the establishment of sub- 
sequent contact with those who take the course. Direct Bible reading, 
in a guided course, provides, it is felt, here again, an essential means 
of removing a Muslim’s false conceptions of Christianity. The re- 
opening, under the leadership of a convert from Islam, of a Baptist 
Missionary Society station at Narayanganj which has been closed for 
fifteen years brings the Church once more to the heart of a strongly 
Muslim centre which is one of the key towns of the country. In Christian 
literature activity, supported by all missions at work in East Pakistan, 
we note the formation of a branch of the Bengali Christian Book Club, 
with a membership of 450, which is to publish the booklets of the Bible 
Meditation League of America and the Scripture Gift Mission. 
Scripture posters are also being issued; and Bible reading notes for 
village people, published in connexion with the monthly magazine, 
the New Age, have a circulation of over 12,000. 
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Christian social service in the cities and towns brings valuable 
contact at the under-privileged levels. We note the clinic maintained 
by the Society of Friends in an impoverished area of Dacca, for the 
treatment of visible ailments and to give instruction on hygiene and 
first-aid, and the same mission’s night classes for men, also conducted 
in Dacca, on five evenings a week. These have drawn a response 
from the followers of all kinds of trades and occupations, and of ages 
ranging from sixteen to sixty-one. 

Anglican work in the Kushlia district gained in strength from 
additions to the staff of the hospital (formerly CEZMS) at Bollobhpur, 
where new buildings for the school, erected by the people themselves, 
are also now completed. Missionary reinforcements—a priest whose 
wife is a teacher—have also come from Britain, in response to the 
Bishop’s appeal, ‘to help and advise, lecture and teach, but not manage 
everything nor always boss the show. .. .’ 

Rural service makes its constant claims on available forces in a 
country where the vast majority of the people are village-dwellers 
(among whom, in October, a cyclone and the worst tidal wave in living 
memory caused six thousand deaths). American missionaries, sponsored 
by the East Pakistan Christian Council, who are engaged in rural 
training which is based on a centre at Mymensingh, have carried further 
the promotion of Co-operatives, initiating them on a small scale in 
village areas and training Pakistanis for leadership in what is a relatively 
new procedure in their country. A British Baptist missionary has 
launched at Khulna, forty miles from Jessore, an eight-acre ‘agricultural 
and village uplift centre’, at which, living alongside the villagers, he and 
his associates teach and demonstrate, while farming their own land, 
improved methods of agriculture that will overcome some agelong 
obstacles to food production. 


CEYLON 


The turmoil of a general election, as a result of which Ceylon 
emerged with a woman, Mrs Bandaranaike, as Prime Minister at the 
head of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, evoked some stimulating dis- 
cussion of the relation of the churches to political responsibility; and 
Christian comment has been crisp and constructive in its denunciation 
of party slogans and vote-catching promises addressed to self-interested 
electors. Christians have been urged to seek for the basic issues at 
stake and not to concern themselves merely with those, including even 
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the future of the Christian schools, which seem of special significance 
to the churches, but preoccupation with which reduces the Christian 
voter’s attitude to one that is purely communal. 

Ceylon, too, enters a new period in political and social administra. 
tion, with the ten-year plan now published and under discussion, 
Basic to its terms, again, are the prospects of an immense increase in 
the population, which, it is calculated, will become six times its present 
size in seventy years; and Christians face, in common with all respons- 
ible groups, at all levels of society, the acceptance of sometimes 
unpopular measures to maintain standards of living. 

The report of the three-man commission (a Buddhist monk, a 
Roman Catholic priest and a Muslim lawyer) on ‘marriage and divorce’, 
published in September 1959, but somewhat overlooked amid the 
political crisis in the course of which it appeared, reveals some division 
of opinion as to the grounds for divorce and offers no firm proposition 
on that point. Of special interest to the churches are the proposals for 
the settlement of marital disputes, taking account, as they do, of the 
value of the co-operation of voluntary agencies in this respect and 
envisaging possibilities of developing their existing services into a full 
training for marriage guidance work. Appreciation of the pioneering 
efforts of the Church is to be seen in the commission’s recommendation 
that a central board, representative of the Government and of the 
voluntary agencies, should be set up, on which the churches would 
hope to serve with representatives of corresponding agencies of 
Buddhist and other allegiances. The National Christian Council, it is 
urged, should press for the creation of a national marriage guidance 
council, with general public support. 

Planning in evangelism within the Methodist Church goes forward 
in the expectation that it may become autonomous within some two 
years ; and at a recent meeting the Synod discussed a resolution to that 
effect. It is a prospect which has a special significance in relation 
to the church union Scheme which is approaching the stage of final 
action by the churches concerned, and of the evidently stronger 
position of the Methodist Church in entering upon it as an autonomous 
body. The Methodist Synod in February urged more serious study of 
the Scheme at all levels and the appointment of specially selected 
interpreters to visit the districts. In the Anglican Church, the Colombo 
diocese of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon has 
adopted a resolution requesting the Episcopal Synod of that Church 
to take steps to secure the approval of the Province for the diocese to 
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enter into union on the basis of the Scheme, in its third, revised form, 
which is now before the churches. Similar steps were taken by the 
diocese of Kurunagala. The Episcopal Synod in due course gave its 
approval and drafted resolutions to that effect which were subsequently 
accepted, with slight amendments, by the General Council. The Scheme 
is now in the hands of all the diocesan councils in the Province, and 
the final Anglican decision is likely to be made in 1963, the date by 
which all the churches will, it is expected, have declared themselves. 

There is general concern within the churches for the provision of 
theological training in Sinhalese, which would secure for the ordained 
ministry men who are not able to qualify in English at the standard 
required in the theological colleges, in India and elsewhere outside 
Ceylon, to which the churches in Ceylon send their students, but who 
have pastoral gifts to work among the Sinhalese-speaking people. 
Joint discussions held in 1959, looking towards the foundation of 
a small union institution to provide a three-year course in preparation 
for the licentiate of Serampore College, have been followed by consulta- 
tion with the director of the Theological Education Fund of the 
IMC, and the National Christian Council is to pursue the matter 
further through a joint committee. 

The Government’s announcement, in October, of its intention to take 
over all assisted schools has been strongly contested, and not only by 
Christian spokesmen. Church leaders, however, have at once con- 
sidered how to ensure other ways of providing instruction in the Faith 
and how to use to the best advantage the periods for religious teaching 
allotted to them in the government schools. 

Christian medical work has been strengthened with the creation of a 
Christian Medical Workers’ Association, ‘open to all engaged in the 
ministry of healing’. 


BURMA 


The military ‘care-taker’ government relinquished its control of 
government when U Nu’s division of the AFPFL Party won an over- 
whelming victory at the General Election. One of the strongest appeals 
to the masses, especially in the districts, was U Nu’s promise that, 
once back in power, he would establish Buddhism as the State religion. 
Since the return of the civilian Government this promise has become 
one of the most live issues in Burma and has greatly exercised the 
Christian community, though U Nu has promised that the rights of 
non-Buddhists will be protected, as guaranteed by the Constitution. 
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The investigations of the government commission, however, have left 
many feeling that there is a strong threat to the present sense of unity 
which the Union has achieved and that non-Buddhists may well become 
‘inferior citizens’. Throughout the country combined groups of non. 
Buddhists have voiced their concern for the continuation of a democracy 
in which all religions are free to worship and to propagate, without the 
Government being used as a sponsor for one only. The Burma Christian 
Council, through its public relations committee, has expressed its 
conviction in this matter and has tried to keep Christians aware of 
the issues involved. U Nu has stated that it is no longer a question of 
whether or not Buddhism will be the State religion, but of how the 
measure will be implemented ; and he has affirmed his determination 
‘to bring in State religion even if I have to die in the attempt’. This 
question has aroused in the churches a concern to understand what 
some Protestants have meant by ‘separation of Church and State’ and 
to face the new circumstances with courage and imagination. 

At its July meeting the Burma Christian Council elected as its full- 
time executive secretary the Rev. John Thetgyi, a former Buddhist, 
a member of the first graduating class of the Divinity School anda 
recognized and genial leader in the Christian community. He succeeds 
Dr G. P. Charles, who has served with distinction in this capacity for 
the past ten years. The Christian Literature Society has felt keenly 
the death of its devoted secretary, U Ba Sein. 

The executive committee of the Christian Council has proposed 
that the Council should move to the next stage in the revision of the 
Christian Marriage Act by inviting representatives from each of its 
constituent bodies to meet and discuss the proposed revision with 
lawyers. It has asked the Roman Catholic Church to send an observer. 

After the Burma Baptist Convention meeting in Myitkyina, the 
first to be held so far from Rangoon and in Kachin-Land, special 
institutes for evangelism took place throughout Burma in preparation 
for the proposed five years of evangelistic advance. 

The Burma Divinity School has opened a Rangoon extension, giving 
classes in preparation for the Serampore College BD degrees. Sixteen 
students are enrolled. This is the first time that the BD level theological 
instruction has been given in an organized way in Burma. 

The Christian Council has appointed Professor U Pe Maung Tin 
to be director of the research into Buddhism for which its commission 
on Buddhism is to be responsible and for which the International 
Missionary Council has offered financial assistance for three years. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


A CONTINUED flow of refugees from Tiset and a delieate and 
tenuous frontier situation still form the background to Christian 
work in Central Asia, and missionary activity takes every opportunity 
for contact with refugees from the Chinese invasion. Refugees, however, 
constitute but one element of a tragedy at the heart of things; and the 
value of such encounters does not blind Christian opinion to the 
possibility of a changing situation within Tibet itself, through the 
criminal, large-scale deportation of its citizens, including a great many 
children, to the People’s Republic of China, or to the potential effect, 
in the long run, of the pressure of Communist propaganda and economic 
reform on those who remain. 

The general picture, meanwhile, on the fringes of Tibet, is the 
familiar one of courageous persistence on the part of individual 
enquirers and small groups in seeking and maintaining contact with 
Christian workers. The Central Asian Mission lays much stress on 
the strategic réle of Chaman as a means of contact with Afghans 
travelling between Pakistan and their own country and as a centre of 
Christian witness in fervently Muslim surroundings. The Moravian 
Church reports regular services of worship at Shey and at the larger 
centre in Leh. A sharp drop in the number of pupils in the mission 
school has made it uneconomic of time and staff to maintain it, and 
it is recognized that to open a boarding school for converts’ children 
might well be the better course to follow. In spite of frontier disturb- 
ances and difficulties, two brethren of the Moravian Church attended, 
as voting members, the General Assembly of the United Church of 
North India, at Mainpuri, a link that means much to a geographically 
isolated church. The year has marked the centenary of the first publica- 
tion of a translation of any part of the Scriptures into Tibetan, A 
Harmony of the Gospels (by the same Moravian missionary, H. A. 
Jaschke, who compiled the first Tibetan-English dictionary). 

News of the United Mission to Nepal reveals some encouraging 
advance: the number of workers, drawn from nine countries, has 
increased from 85 to 108; the hospital at Shanta Bhawan has grown 
to 90 beds ; a new hospital has been built on a site overlooking Bhatgaon ; 
the Mission to Lepers is building its new leprosarium in the Kathmandu 
Valley; the girls’ school at Kathmandu has over a hundred pupils 
and needs only three more classes to make it a complete high school. 
The community project at Gorkha, sixty miles west of Kathmandu, 
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with school, dispensary, common-room and residences, has sent the 
first teachers trained there to open a school in a village in the area, 
At Gorkha, again, an agricultural project has been launched; and 
further west, at Tansen, in the Pelpa district, medical work in hired 
premises has been transferred to the first units of the seventy-five-bed 
hospital in process of erection on a hill outside the town. Apart from 
the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress and some pamphlets, Christian literature 
is almost non-existent in Nepal, a challenge which has led the Church 
of Scotland mission in Darjeeling to work out a five-year plan fora 
‘nucleus of Christian literature’, for which it has sought the aid of the 
United Society for Christian Literature. 

The energies of a pioneering, united venture give it a mobility and 
almost a restlessness that resist any standstill; and further fields of 
service, subject to government permission, are always in mind. The 
challenge of East Nepal and of the far West has led the mission to 
seek approval for advance into those areas, a project still, at the time 
of writing, under government consideration, and one, in any event, 
as reports make very clear, that can be realized only if Indian workers, 
especially in the medical field, respond to the call. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


NCERTAINTIES and fluctuations in the political scene provide 

ever stronger reasons for a firmly based Christian leadership in 
the churches of this most kaleidoscopic area. The pressure, moreover, 
for educational advance at the higher levels which is conspicuous in 
secular and government programmes brings home the particular 
challenge to the churches in that field of service. A summary of 
prospects, in a recent issue of the Near East Christian Council Bulletin, 
appraises the contribution of theological training institutes in relation 
to both these needs ; and while recognizing the high standards and the 
oecumenical character of the Near East School of Theology, Beirut, 
which draws its students from some eight countries, stresses the need 
for further advance in the provision of instruction in Arabic and in 
the translation of the necessary text-books and standard works into the 
language of the area. It is estimated that the school could well double 
its student enrolment to meet the needs of an indigenous ministry. 
Immediate plans include increasing the teaching staff and strengthening 
the programme in Islamics ; and the degree curriculum has been revised 
to provide a year of study over and above the existing BD course and 
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a year beyond the certificate course for the ThB degree. A significant 
Anglican contribution in this field is the plan to establish a course of 
theological study in Jerusalem, to be initiated by a group of scholars, 
some of whom are already appointed, to teach and direct students and 
to engage in research. 

In the field of modern evangelistic techniques, the Near East Christian 
Council is to share in the planning and practical details connected with 
the installation and programme of “The Voice of the Gospel’, the new 
broadcasting station which the Lutheran World Federation is to set 
up, with the consent of the Government, in Ethiopia, the final formali- 
ties being still, at the time of writing, in negotiation. The Near East 
Christian Council has sponsored a three-weeks’ ‘Christian Writers’ 
Institute’, at Fairhaven, Alexandria, planned by the Arabic Christian 
literature committee, and with the co-operation of specialists who 
included Dr Fred Rex, of ‘Lit-Lit’, New York, and Dr Wesley Sadler, 
of the Christian writers’ training centre at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 
An interesting outcome was the resolution passed by the editors of 
Christian magazines who took part, urging the Near East Christian 
Council to sponsor one high grade general periodical and, with a view 
to making the Christian magazine a more effective arm of evangelism, 
to concentrate resources on the production of two or three, each 
related to a special field such as the Christian family, youth, education. 
Still in the sphere of Christian literature in its most fundamental form, 
we note the publication, in Egypt, on Muslim initiative, of an improved 
rendering in Arabic of a selection of fifteen Psalms and subsequently 
of Psalms 1-25, the translator being Muhammad al-Sadiq Husain 
(brother of the author of City of Wrong), with other scholar-collabor- 
ators, for what is recognized to be a very large body of Arab readers. 
We note also the publication, by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
of the Revised edition of Proverbs in Arabic, on which comments 
have been invited before the revision of the whole Bible comes 
out. 

Some respite has been felt, in connexion with the likelihood of still 
heavier responsibility for refugees, in the decision, in which representa- 
tions to the United Nations by the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs have played their part, to extend for another 
three years the Unrwa mandate which was due to expire in June, 
1960. In a field in which Christian service has been remarkable for 
its imagination and compassion, this step has been welcomed for 
its immediate effect, but CCIA’s continued pressure for ‘constructive 
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approaches to long-term solutions’ finds much support. Some evidence 
of a desire for better understanding between Arabs and Jews and for 
the solution of the refugee problem, on which the peace of the whole 
area so largely depends, became apparent in the course of the year. 
There has been pressure within Israel, from Mapam, one of the six 
parties in the coalition government, for the acceptance of some of the 
Arab refugees, and criticism of Israel’s discrimination against its 
existing Arab minority (although the opinion that refugees admitted 
would be ‘fifth-columnists’ is still widely held). The Foreign Minister 
of Israel, Mrs Meir, speaking at the UN General Assembly in October, 
urged the complete disarmament of Israel and the Arab States, with 
mutual inspection and control, declaring that the UN Charter did not 
permit the spirit of hatred and enmity between member states. 
Among developments in individual countries we note, in JORDAN, 
the increasing growth in the size of what are described as ‘predomin- 
antly Christian’ villages, largely on account of the distribution of 
refugees among them, and the pastoral needs of small Christian con- 
gregations to be taken into account in others. Anglican reports refer, 
in this connexion, to Bir Zeit, near Ramallah, Rafidia and other 
villages in the neighbourhood of Nablus; while Ramallah, now 
estimated to have expanded to four times its 1948 population, contains 
the third largest congregation in the diocese of Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria (the largest of all, before 1948 one of the smallest, being Amman). 
In many instances, plans for building expansion—church, schools and 
other needs—wait only upon the raising of adequate funds. The 
Christian schools and work among young people as a whole, especially 
in view of an increasingly large school-age element among the refugees, 
play a key réle in the life of the Church in Jordan. St George’s School, 
Jerusalem, maintains a total enrolment of four hundred boys, the 
majority of them Arabs (half of whom are Muslims) while others 
represent eighteen nationalities among them. The home and school 
for girls, opened at Ramallah in 1948 and subsequently affiliated to 
the Arab Evangelical Episcopal Church, plans some urgently needed 
expansion on lines that will accommodate one hundred girls in the 
home and 250 in the school, and with the addition of a domestic 
science department. The secondary school for girls at Amman, again, 
is seeking larger premises for its 400 pupils (drawn from a population 
which has increased from 60,000 to 225,000 in the last ten years). 
In November, 1959, King Husain laid the foundation stone of the 
Theodore Schneller school of the Syrian Orphanage, on a site in the 
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region of Amman. It will provide elementary and secondary education 
and a department for technical and vocational training. 

In medical work, the Moravian Church has opened, on the Star 
Mountain outside Ramallah, thg colony for leprosy-sufferers which 
is to replace the less adequate quarters to which it transferred the 
inmates of its leper home in Jerusalem upon the creation of the State 
of Israel. The Evangelical Hospital at Nablus, an institution of the 
Anglican diocese, but drawing its staff from many denominations, 
urgently needs further expansion in wards, laboratory equipment and 
X-ray apparatus, for service rendered largely to a non-Christian 
population. 

A notable event in October was the opening, by the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem, with the full splendour of its ceremony, of a new 
hospital which provides, in addition to from seventy to one hundred 
beds and considerable outpatient facilities, a training centre for Arab 
doctors and nurses and a research institute which has already isolated 
the virus of trachoma. 

In ISRAEL the hospice opened by the Church of Scotland at Tiberias, 
as part of the ‘Galilee Centre’ which also contains church, reading 
room, library and clinic, is expected to become a key point of contact 
in a strongly Jewish city. It is hoped that the hospice will attract not 
only foreign tourists, but visitors from all strata of Israeli life. The 
mission’s medical work at Haifa follows a mobile course, with clinics 
and visits to patients’ homes, rather than through the maintenance of 
a hospital. Though a high percentage of its patients are Jewish im- 
migrants, a fair number of Arabs also come for consultation and 
treatment. Anglican reports refer to the need for new and larger 
buildings for the schools, notably those in Haifa and Nazareth. The 
first conference for all Anglicans at work in Israel took place at 
Nazareth in April and will, it is hoped, become an annual event. 
Anglican comment refers to the existence of larger congregations than 
had been supposed, and to a Sunday school of three hundred children 
in Kefr Yasif which has outgrown its available premises. There are 
interesting reports of the response among Jews to the five-day mission 
of Dr Billy Graham which was intended for the Christians of the 
country but which revealed, according to the somewhat monitory 
comments in the Israeli Press, a seeking on the part of Jews for a 
spiritual message which Judaism itself does not offer and for which 
they may well look elsewhere. 

Reports from Syria suggest some relaxation in the internal tensions 
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among the various communities and evidence of a desire on the part 
of the Government for constructive relationships with all. The prospect 
that by 1962 the schools will be required to pass entirely to the contro} 
of nationals of the United Arab Republic leads the Christian schools 
to concentrate much attention on the building up of strong, national 
staffs. Aleppo College (American Board of Commissioners) is the 
only school in Syria with permission to maintain a foreign programme, 
which includes courses in science and commerce, and is thus able to 
continue its junior college department, which attracts students from 
outside Syria as well. The enrolment in the boys’ and the girls’ division, 
already higher for 1959-60 than in the previous year, is expected to 
increase. The regulation requiring all courses to be taught in Arabic 
has been modified, and English may now be used for instruction in the 
Christian religion, education, music, mathematics and science. 

In LEBANON, the celebration of the centenary of the Lebanon 
Evangelical Mission (formerly the British Syrian Mission) centres a 
good deal on new buildings, nearer Beirut, for the Lebanon Bible 
Institute. The Bursary Fund, opened in 1952, has been two-thirds 
subscribed from within Lebanon and Syria. The response to Christian 
schools is illustrated by the current enrolment of 360 pupils in the 
junior and secondary departments of the boys’ school at Beirut, which 
was founded in 1945 with a nucleus of sixty-five boys in four junior 
classes. In the Baqaa valley area, in the south, the economic prospects 
implicit in the building of the Litani river dam are beginning to reverse 
the long-standing trend to emigration out of the area and to affect 
the plans for Christian service there. Reports from the ‘Fraternal 
Workers in the Syria-Lebanon Fields’ (as the American Presbyterian 
mission is now designated), refer to the need, for that reason, to provide 
a vocational training centre and to up-grade and give deeper Christian 
content to the whole parish educational system. In the north, the 
same mission notes a markedly good effect from the foundation, a 
year ago, of Akkar co-operative parish, which ensures regular pastoral 
care and services of worship for four parishes previously dependent 
on occasional ministrations from outside, and which has evoked a 
particularly good response from young people. Growth in the work 
of the Arabic Literature Mission (formerly the Nile Mission Press) 
has necessitated the removal to larger premises more centrally situated 
in Beirut. Distribution of literature makes headway, through the 
mission’s agents established in the majority of the Arab countries, 
though further outlets are still required, especially in Egypt. 
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Impressions are mutually confirmed from several quarters in IRAN 
that the strength of Islam there lies less in its spiritual force than in 
its social influence. Comments also refer to an underlying ferment 
and to a growing contrast between the country people and the often 
semi-westernized urban population. The conception of the Christian 
Church as a foreign, western institution dies as hard in Iran as any- 
where, though there is readiness, on a somewhat syncretistic view, to 
see it as a means of co-operation and support against Communism. 
Indigenous Christian leadership gains in strength, especially in the 
south, which has been more successful in retaining its educated 
Christians; and the appointment of a Persian as the next Bishop in 
Iran, though not, at the time of writing, announced, is confidently 
expected. The ‘School in Evangelism’, held every summer at Bagh-i- 
Besharat (the Garden of Evangelism) near Teheran, by the Board of 
Evangelism of the Synod of the Evangelical Church in Iran, draws 
participants from all churches, in the north and south alike, and 
covers a wide field of Bible study, church history, Islamics and practical 
teaching in evangelism. Evangelism by direct approach is still pro- 
hibited, and church services for the Christian community thus also 
provide the main channel for contact with enquirers. There is a high 
enrolment at the theological college in Teheran, but much sense of 
the need to raise its standards and to set the curriculum realistically 
against the background of the challenge in Iran, and thus to strengthen 
the Christian impact in a situation where opportunities for influence 
and communication in non-Christian circles are still relatively slender. 
Endeavours towards church union go gradually forward, taking into 
account the continued need for interpretation and mutual understand- 
ing to clear away the hesitations still encountered, especially among 
the Syrian and Armenian groups in the north. 

The background in IRAQ has been one of tension still to be dispelled, 
and there is much emphasis on the need to retain Christian workers 
on the spot wherever possible. Anglican reports stress the need for 
chaplains in Iraq, all the more so on account of the unrest. The work 
of the Reformed Church of America at Amarah and Basrah has been 
for some time without its missionary staff, but Christian witness is 
teported to have been steadily maintained at Amarah and the boys’ 
and girls’ schools at Basrah have remained open. Five missionaries 
of the United Mission in Iraq have been allowed to return to Baghdad, 
to serve on the staff of the American girls’ school there, and these, 
with one missionary couple still, with government permission, in 
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Basrah, were, at the time the report was issued, the only Protestant 
missionaries in the country. 

There are encouraging developments in ARABIA. In the Muscat 
area, the Gulf church conference held in March took as its theme 
‘Jesus Christ the Rock of Ages’. The ‘school-in-the-house’, begun in 
1942 for the children of converts, with a small initial group described as 
‘the nucleus of an indigenous force for the evangelization of the land’, 
now has sixty-nine pupils enrolled. Young people—Arab, Indian, 
British, Jordanian, American—form a key feature of Christian activity 
in Bahrain. The hospital services, which have long been a feature of 
the work of the Church, and its principal means of contact, meet with 
continued appreciation and are to be further strengthened by the 
rebuilding of the Mason Memorial Hospital, in the raising of funds 
for which there has been keen local support. In Kuwait the Church 
of Christ has called its own pastor and has assumed responsibility 
for his support. Under an Arab Christian manager, the Bible Shop 
exercises an increasingly far-reaching influence. The Arabic Christian 
literature committee has a correspondence course in preparation. 

Impressions of the evangelical churches in ETHIOPIA, recorded early 
in the year by an official of the International Missionary Council’s 
Theological Education Fund, refer to a keen sense of the need for 
high-grade pastoral training and to the plan to open a theological 
seminary in Addis Ababa. Lutheran missionaries who are to form the 
teaching staff, in an institution the initiative for which came from the 
Mekane Yesus Church (the largest evangelical church in the country 
and the outcome of the work of five Lutheran missions) anticipate the 
need to produce text-books in Amharic, though the medium of in- 
struction for the present is to be English. The Presbyterian mission 
will also, it is hoped, in due course take part in the life of the seminary. 

A report on ERITREA by a UN commission affirms that only 10,000 
children—6 per cent of the school-age population—go to school; 
and though government efforts in the last ten years have eventuated 
in the opening of some new schools in the towns, the challenge of the 
villages remains largely unmet. 

In SoMALIA, the Sudan Interior Mission has received government 
permission to develop three further sites. All three are in strongly 
Muslim areas, and are to provide a school, a dispensary and two 
missionary dwellings. 

In SuDAN, the strategic position of Bishop Gwynne College, at 
Mundri, at the junction of two main roads along which communication 
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is established with a number of parishes which cover wide areas, gives 
it ready access to the evangelistic and pastoral life of the Church in 
the South. The college, originally Anglican but now, it will be re- 
membered, also including on its staff and among its students members 
of the Presbyterian Church (which is related to the American Mission) 
and of the Church of Christ in the Upper Nile, steadily consolidates 
its relations with the schools, which are all now under government 
control. Its particular responsibilities are to organize the six-months’ 
course in Scripture-teaching for Protestant teachers in the new inter- 
mediate schools, two of which have been given in the course of the 
year, to draft scripture syllabuses and to advise the Ministry of Educa- 
tion on text-books and other matters relative to religious instruction. 
It is hoped that students in this course will ultimately be prepared for 
the University of London certificate of proficiency in religious knowledge 
and others for the University’s diploma in theology, which would 
qualify them to teach Scripture at the secondary school level. The 
college has also worked out a programme for the training of suitable 
men to serve in the ministry in their own vernacular languages. The 
recognized need to attain a higher standard than at present prevails 
in the college’s own pastoral courses has led to the decision to give 
the courses at three levels, in order to allow for the various stages of 
education at which students enter. British and Foreign Bible Society 
reports indicate much concern to recruit suitable colporteurs to follow 
up with Bible distribution the evangelistic activities, not least in the 
Mundri area. There has been an encouraging reference to the Society’s 
film, which has been shown without opposition to many audiences, 
from schools to senior government officials, and the facilities for the 
distribution of the Bible and of other Christian literature are promising. 

Christian leaders who have visited Ecypt confirm the final release 
of churches and church buildings from sequestration, a process already 
well advanced in 1959. The Anglican Church has held the first diocesan 
conference since 1956, has appointed new trustees for the churches 
and has set up other necessary boards and committees. Clinics are 
still widely regarded as a key approach to Muslims, who come to them 
from distant villages and provide a contact and an opportunity for 
subsequent home visitation without which, in the view of the Middle 
East General Mission, there would be little access to those areas. 
Reports as a whole suggest a noticeable movement of approach on 
the part of enquirers, though many difficulties in family and other 
relationships often prevent their taking the final step. In Egypt, again, 
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Christianity is seen as an ally of Islam against Communism—‘the 
worst plague that ever visited mankind’, in the much-quoted phrase 
of the head of the cultural department of El-Azhar University, when 
appealing for a common Muslim-Christian front. 

In the countries of NorTH AFRICA, the continued state of conflict 
in ALGERIA gives the life and work of the missions a special concern 
with people caught, as one missionary describes it, between pressure 
from the rebel groups and the demands of government authority, and 
always liable to penalization or arrest. Individuals in distress and 
sometimes whole families have found asylum with the missionaries, 
generously aided by Cimade in the meeting of material needs. Though 
Sunday services draw a smaller attendance, they have continued 
regularly, for a strikingly inter-racial group, and the whole situation 
is described as being one of trusting in God from one day to the next, 
Algerian refugees continue to overflow into other countries of the 
area, in which connexion we note the Moroccan Government’s approval 
of a team of workers of the Friends Service Council to undertake 
work among refugees, and among needy Moroccans, in the Oujda 
Province. 

In Morocco, with the final integration of the North Africa Mission 
and the Southern Morocco Mission, a vital stage in evangelization 
is reached. Emphasis still falls on the steady increase in literacy and 
on the challenge of undesirable reading matter, to meet which Bible 
bookshops are being opened in more of the towns. The personal en- 
thusiasm of King Muhammad V lies behind the immense pressure to 
improve education at all levels. A broadening of intellectual concepts 
is to be seen in the expansion of the University of Morocco, to include 
the study of medicine, engineering, sociology and research in the 
promotion of Arabic, in the inauguration of the School of Applied 
Medical Studies Ibn Rochd and of the Engineering School Muham- 
madia, the foundation stone of which was laid at Agdul, in 1959. 
Interesting developments which strengthen Christian evangelism include 
the Gospel recording studio, to be combined with a ‘rest station’, 
which the newly integrated North Africa Mission has set up on a site 
on the outskirts of Immouzer, 4700 feet up on the northern slopes of 
the Middle Atlas mountains, where the almost entirely Moroccan 
population provides a great opportunity. We note also the steady 
increase in enrolment in the Bible correspondence course initiated 
by the same mission, largely as a result of contacts established at 
Casablanca Fair, and the completion, for publication by the British 
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and Foreign Bible Society, of the new Bible in Colloquial Arabic, 
for use in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

The life of the Christian mission in TURKEY has been set in the 
context of steadily growing unrest, which culminated in the deposition, 
in May, of a Government widely regarded as having curtailed freedom 
and the leaders of which, to a total of eight hundred people, including 
the former Prime Minister, Mr Menderes, and the former President, 
Dr Celal Bayar, were imprisoned and brought to trial in a fantastically 
large-scale manner in October. Christian comment refers to the new 
régime as one that re-establishes the Republic, and it expresses the 
view that ‘the hope of securing real freedom, including religious free- 
dom, may foretell a new day and a real change in old patterns engraved 
deep through the centuries’. To respond to these prospects, the 
American Board of Commissioners, which carries virtually the sole 
responsibility for the Christian mission in Turkey, plans expansion, 
subject to the recognized need greatly to enlarge its staff. 

Medical work, centred in the hospitals at Gazientep and Talas, 
requires not only re-inforcements of doctors and nurses, if all branches 
of the work are to be maintained, but time and energy to exert, in a 
country still not adequately inspired with the motive of service, what 
the mission calls ‘an impact upon the professions both technically and 
motivationally and to supplement the treatment of illness with the 
preservation of health’. Plans for the Talas clinic look towards in- 
creasing emphasis on village work and preventive medicine; and at 
Gazientep, with its forty-nine beds, ways of increasing the teaching 
emphasis still further are being sought. The two-year training course 
for nurse-aides produces graduates able to take the same responsi- 
bilities as graduate nurses. Practical training has been extended for 
the first time to university students from a government school of 
nursing; and the hospital has also been authorized to give residency 
training to young Turkish doctors. 

Improvements and building extensions go ahead at the schools in 
Tarsus and Izmir and, in spite of general staffing stringencies, it is 
felt that at all costs the school for boys at Talas must continue its 
service to the interior of the country. Robert College, Istanbul, has 
received a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the third since 
1956, to help it extend its programme beyond the lycée level to cover 
the four-year period which has been authorized. The programme is to 
include a course on the inter-play of eastern and western civilizations, 
against the background of Turkish development. 
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AFRICA 


POETENDRICS, in near prospect or in fact, remains the dominant 
theme in Africa. Comparisons between its smooth progress in 
Nigeria towards a happy and festive realization and the violence 
which has accompanied it in Congo have been, perhaps, inevitable, but 
far-sighted opinion has countered them with the reminder of the 
dangers that still confront Nigeria, however wisely framed the constitu. 
tion, and of the necessity to move slowly in all progress towards 
autonomy. The task of the churches in a new day was well defined in the 
statement issued by the Christian Council of Nigeria on the eve of 
independence, urging Christians ‘by the diligent performance of their 
civic and other duties, by their industry and integrity of life in its every 
department, to take a lead in the building up of our great nation into 
one in which the will of God is done’. 

The challenge to closer encounter and clearer understanding in the 
matter of Islam has carried further the International Missionary 
Council’s ‘Islam in Africa’ project. Though the scheme is still at an 
experimental stage, area committees have assumed local responsibility 
for it in the regions of Sierra Leone, Ghana and Nigeria where the need 
and the opportunity are most apparent ; and the possibilities of similar 
developments in North Cameroon have been examined. The pre- 
liminary survey of Islam in Kenya and Tanganyika has been com- 
pleted, and the shape of future collaboration on the part of the churches 
there and in Uganda has been under discussion. What is described as a 
‘second wave’ of workers, consisting of African and European ministers 
released for the special study of Islam and subsequently seconded to 
serve with the project, is now envisaged. 

The Christian Councils in Africa are responding well to the study 
and promotion of Christian marriage, home and family life initiated 
by the IMC. Some have held conferences and have appointed workers 
specially qualified in this field, a development which the IMC has 
expressed its willingness to support. Each country faces its own 
particular problems, in relation to its marriage laws, but it is recognized 
—as the Ibadan conference three years ago confirmed—that consulta- 
tions on a wider scale could be of much value, and the possibility of 
holding a three months’ institute for specialist workers is in view. 


West AFRICA 


Among developments in the life of the churches we record here the 
extension to standard six of the Methodist school in Georgetown, 
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GaMBIA, which is to become a native administration school, under a 
management committee which represents the mission, the government 
and the local community. Contact has been established with a remote 
group of the pagan Jula tribe up the river, people from which have 
come under instruction for membership in the Methodist Church. In 
SIERRA LEONE, Fourah Bay College, founded by the Church Missionary 
Society in 1827, has received its royal charter as a university college. 
The whole Bible in one volume has been published in Mende. A new 
Anglican venture at Port Loko, eighty-six miles inland from Freetown, 
which combines medical service with evangelism, represents an attempt 
to take the Gospel beyond the largely Creole membership of Sierra 
Leone’s total Christian community of fifty thousand people, and to 
penetrate the Temne area, a Temne priest being in the initial team of 
workers, Welcoming home the delegates to the London Conference 
which confirmed Sierra Leone’s right to full independence within the 
British Commonwealth, the United Christian Council declared it 
‘the duty of every Christian Church to encourage its people in whatever 
they attempt to do for their mutual welfare, not the least in political 
activities’. 

Constantly accelerated development in GHANA gives the churches 
many opportunities in a country in which their long tradition is fully 
recognized, and in which their contribution, in the field of education in 
particular, is evident in the high proportion of leading men and women 
to-day who have passed through the Christian schools and colleges. 
It is at the same time acknowledged that their usefulness in a day of 
expansion can none the less overshadow, in the government view, the 
real purpose of their presence. There are possibilities of church 
expansion in newly developing areas, such as the Tema township which 
has grown up around the port now under construction for the eastern 
area, though the stipulation of a time limit for the completion of 
church buildings there is typical of the material pressure to which the 
churches are exposed. In a day when education is widening its field 
rather than strengthening its standards, the churches still see as a main 
task the training of Christians who will subsequently serve on the staffs 
of government institutions and in other spheres of national leadership, 
not as missionaries but as professional workers of strong Christian 
conviction. The Government’s withdrawal of its scholarships for 
students in the Department of Divinity of the University College 
necessitates the securing of other means of support, a substantial share 
of which has come from the World Council of Churches. 
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As NIGERIA embarks upon independence there is much emphasis in 
church discussions on community of approach to areas still unpene 
trated by the Gospel, and evidence of a desire to consolidate energies, 
We note the formation of a Council of Evangelical Churches of 
Northern Nigeria, consisting of the Association of Evangelical Churches 
of West Africa, the Fellowship of Churches of Christ in the Sudan, the 
Anglican Church, the Nigerian Baptist Convention, the Qua Iboe 
Church and the United Mission Church of Africa, which represent 
between them over 90 per cent of the 25,000 non-Roman Catholics in 
the region. The theological college of northern Nigeria has completed, 
at Gindiri, its first year, and has been granted a site at Bukuru, on 
which building has begun. The problem of the employment of young 
people from the primary schools, who tend to drift into the towns, has 
led the Sudan United Mission to launch a ‘faith and farm’ project in 
which short courses of instruction on improved farming methods also 
provide the opportunity for teaching and evangelism, and which 
includes a scheme for apprenticeship to Christian farmers. The same 
mission has worked out a new pattern of relations with the Church, to 
give closer consultation on matters which directly concern the Church 
and the African community. In the south, the Presbyterian Church has 
revised its constitution on lines that incorporate in the Church the 
work of the Calabar Mission Council, which was dissolved at a final 
meeting in June. Concern for the training of lay workers is to be seen 
in the Vining Christian leadership centre opened by the Anglican 
Church at Akure, Western Nigeria, where twenty-four laymen from 
Bishop Phillips’ Hall, Owo, the pioneer group in the scheme, are to 
spend their final year and where training for service in the Church is also 
provided for wives and children. 

LiperiA affords an example of the progress, often from very recent 
beginnings, of student Christian work in West Africa. Though little 
more than two years in existence, the National Student Christian 
Council has taken an active part in the ‘Life and Mission of the 
Church’ study and its enthusiasm has led the United Christian Fellow- 
ship Conference, which represents the whole Christian community, to 
take the same subject for its study theme. Liberia’s remarkable pro- 
gress in the industrial field has set a pace to which agricultural produe 
tion, less advanced in its methods, does not yet respond. Missionary 
recognition of that fact has led to the introduction of tractors by the 
Agricultural Aid Fund of the Methodist Church, USA. 

The countries of West Africa which are historically related to the 
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French Community add one Republic after another to their number ; 
and the pressure for independence that dominates the political scene 
finds increasing reflexion in the life of the churches. Decisions taken at 
a meeting of the Council of the Evangelical Federation of French West 
Africa, at Bamako in June, were directed to the extension to other 
countries, to ensure a united Christian front within them, of such local 
federations as already exist in SENEGAL, HAUTE VOLTA and Ivory 
Coast, the local bodies to meet at regular intervals, for consultation, 
under the auspices of an ‘Evangelical Federation of West Africa of 
French Expression’. The proclamation, in April, of an independent 
Republic of ToGo, had already been preceded, in December 1959, by 
the foundation of an autonomous Evangelical Church, which assumes 
final responsibility in all departments of church life, including the 
evangelization of the Kabré region in the remote interior, a task, 
begun by missionaries, in which Africans have taken a zealous and 
energetic part. In GABON, again, by a decision of the Synod of the 
Evangelical Church, the presidency of the Synodal Commission need 
no longer be identical with the president of the mission, and an African 
pastor has been elected president for the first time. Outstanding chal- 
lenges at a new stage are work among young people, especially in the 
larger centres such as Libreville and Port-Gentil, and the implications 
of the new law making education compulsory between the ages of six 
and sixteen. The Synod of the Evangelical Church of CAMEROON, while 
voicing its gratitude for the independence of the Republic, has sought 
to reconcile the Government and the rebel groups responsible for 
much unrest and who, in a shooting incident in Duala, caused the 
death of a much-loved missionary, Bernard Kopp. Access to additional 
premises has made it possible to increase the number of students at 
Ndoungué theological training centre, which received fifteen newcomers 
in October, 1959. A new four-year study cycle is designed to provide a 
fuller, more comprehensive programme. Though the school reckons to 
supply fifteen trained men to the churches annually, there is much 
stress on the need to urge upon young men consideration of the 
vocation to the ministry, in the face of the material attractions of 
other occupations; and the observance each year of a ‘Vocations 
Sunday’ has been suggested. 

Events in ConGo since the declaration of independence in July have 
been so fraught with internal dissension and violence and with con- 
troversy with Belgium, and the situation has caused such dislocation 
of regular life and activity, including that of the churches, that plans 
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and decisions adopted earlier in the year for the further evangelization 
of this vast area take on a somewhat conditional appearance and one 
of dependence on the restoration of peace and order. 

The evacuation of mission stations, generally on consular advice, 
has proved, on a later view, to be less absolute than reports had sug. 
gested, departure for their native countries concerning for the most 
part missionary wives with children. Men- and single-women mission- 
aries, many of whom had withdrawn from the more to the less disturbed 
areas or to neighbouring countries, have begun, according to October 
reports, to return to their fields of service or to seek the facilities to do 
so. They go back, admittedly, to a very different scene, and to the same 
adjustment in relationships as will be required in every area of life; 
but there has been marked appreciation of the missionaries’ service to 
Congo, both on the part of their African colleagues who ask for their 
return and in political circles. The World Council of Churches’ division 
of inter-church aid, making a first sum of $25,000 available to the 
Christian Council for immediate use, has issued an appeal for emergency 
and long-term aid in a situation in which it describes the non-Roman 
Catholic churches as bearing ‘an almost overwhelming weight of 
responsibility’. 

Decisions taken at the meeting of the Congo Protestant Council held 
in April, at the Ruanda-Urundi centre of the Evangelical Alliance, seem 
in some respects to gain in significance in the light of subsequent 
events. It met, in the first place, reconstituted as a ‘Council of Churches’ 
and elected an African, Pastor Joel Bulaya, its president for 1960-61. 
The churches, which are now full executive members, were urged to 
press on with the formation of further regional councils on the pattera 
of the general council. On the advice of the medical committee, after 
many hours of study and discussion, an ‘Evangelical Medical Associa 
tion’ was formed. The possibility of inaugurating a Protestant Evan- 
gelical university, with medical and other facilities, was also examined. 
Though the implementation of some, if not all, of these plans may 
recede into a more distant future, they look towards the strengthening 
of the Church in work and witness. There is, meanwhile, what is 
defined as ‘an appreciation of faith in the future of the Congo and of 
the Church in the Congo’ in the grant from the IMC’s Theological 
Education Fund, announced in August, with the crisis at its height, of 
$100,000 towards the establishment of the Union Faculty of Theology 
in Elizabethville. 

In PorTuGuese Arrica, West and East, we note, in ANGOLA, the 
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increasing challenge of the constant addition to the urban populations 
of people from the villages who do not readily adjust to strange sur- 
roundings and who suffer confusion and loss of spiritual bearings. 
Education to meet the need for Christian leadership among Africans 
necessitates the allocation of a high proportion of mission board 
funds to that area of service; and the provision of scholarships to 
students in Angolan schools and colleges and in universities in 
Portugal has been a conspicuous feature of expenditure. Work in 
1960 has had the benefit of a joint visit, the first for ten years, of the 
field secretaries of the American Board and the United Church of 
Canada. Christian workers are actively concerned in the public health 
extension programme as it develops in central Angola, especially in 
the field of the prevention of tuberculosis and in health teaching. 

The constant need for missionary recruits and re-inforcement of 
personnel colours much of the report from Mozamsique. Both 
direct evangelism and specialized services meet with encouraging re- 
sponse ; and the appeal for medical missionaries in particular justifies 
itself, in the reports, for instance, of the Mission Suisse, with their 
references to African appreciation of the ministrations of the Christian 
doctors. The oecumenical centre at Ricatla has held another course for 
those engaged in the training of young people. Twenty-five workers, 
from five churches, took part, and the instructors, under the leadership 
of a Swiss woman missionary, included both African and European 
pastors. The recently established Anglican training college for ordinands 
has presented its first nine candidates to be made deacons, at the first 
ordination to be held in the cathedral at Maciene for over ten years. 
These, with five Nyanja men from the northern, newly incorporated 
area of the diocese of Lebombo, bring the clergy to a total strength of 
thirty Africans and three Europeans. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Few years have taken such a succession of political leaders from 
East and Central Africa to consultations in London, and preoccupation 
with self-government has overshadowed everything. Uganda continues 
to search for a form of autonomy which will satisfy both the concern 
of the Baganda to preserve the rights of a kingdom and the unitary 
aspirations of the remainder of the people. Proposals for Kenya, 
acknowledging the ultimate necessity for an African legislative majority, 
have given sufficient re-assurance for four Africans to accept ministerial 
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Office in the ‘caretaker’ government formed in March, under a consti. 
tution which they have hitherto resisted, but which must remain in 
force till the new constitution is completed. Tanganyika has gone 
further on its enviably peaceful course towards an African majority 
parliament. The London talks between leaders of the Federation of 
Central Africa and the United Kingdom Government, in which Dr 
Hastings Banda, released from detention in April, took part, eventuated, 
after an unpromising start, in complete agreement and clarified a 
number of points in anticipation of the conference to review the 
constitution later. In October, the report of the Monckton Com- 
mission voiced a widely supported view of the need to modify the 
existing structure of the Federation, recognizing northern fears of 
white domination from Southern Rhodesia and that territory’s reci- 
procal apprehensions in the other direction. Of the Commission’s 
proposals, which include the devolution of all but the essentially 
federal responsibilities to the territorial governments, equal representa- 
tion in the Federal Assembly between Africans and Europeans and 
the provision of a loop-hole in the shape of the right to secede at an 
agreed moment, the last-named has aroused the most controversy, 
A large body of African opinion in the north, still insisting on the 
‘imposed’ character of the federal régime, is set upon secession, while 
Southern Rhodesia, in the criticisms voiced by its Prime Minister, 
regards any such provision as repudiating the assurances given at 
Westminster. Immediate, responsible comment upon the report sees 
in it a fair presentation of the scene and a sensitive understanding of 
relationships, though it does not disguise its conviction, from available 
evidence, that much intimidation of Africans by Africans has taken 
place in Nyasaland (where some boycotting of the Commission by 
black and white groups alike is also commented upon), and that racial 
discrimination at the expense of the non-European is still encountered 
in Southern Rhodesia. The right of secession is proposed largely as a 
means of re-assurance and to provide a respite in which to give the 
scheme, in modified form, time to win acceptance; and the Com- 
mission’s view, that dissolution would mean, in world opinion, that 
‘a great experiment in race relations had failed’, brings home a signifi- 
cant aspect of the matter. 

Committed, as they are, to the spiritual well-being of European 
and non-European alike, the churches cannot but be deeply concerned 
with the political scene, and a Christian, whose politics, in the phrase 
of a mission board annual report, ‘should be permeated by his faith’, 
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cannot stand aloof. Circumstances have lately cast church leaders, 
and especially missionaries, for the rdle of interpreter of the African, 
but their equal concern for the European has found expression, in 
more than one quarter, in the reminder of how much the latter, as 
legislative reform moves towards recognition of the need for an 
African majority, is required to give up and to risk. Readiness for 
inter-racial advance comes, by tradition and instinct, from the uni- 
versities, and the progress of the University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland on deliberately multi-racial lines and in an integrated way 
of living, sets a pattern that takes racial brotherhood for granted. 

Among significant developments in the churches, another con- 
ference of theological college staffs and church leaders has met, at 
Limuru, Kenya, and has worked out a new four-year course, to improve 
theological training, to be introduced, it is hoped, in 1961, in Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika. The new Anglican Province of East Africa 
has been inaugurated, at a ceremony at the Church of St Alban the 
Martyr, Dar es Salaam, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
relinquished his jurisdiction of the missionary dioceses of East Africa 
(Mombasa, Zanzibar, Masasi, Central Tanganyika, South-West 
Tanganyika), a process, as he described it, ‘not of separation, but of 
increase’, and installed the Bishop of Mombasa, the Right Reverend 
Leonard Beecher, as the first archbishop. 

In UGANDA the diocese of that name has been disbanded and re- 
constituted as five—a preliminary step towards the foundation in 
1961 (when the diocese of the Upper Nile has effected a similar division, 
into three), of the Province of Uganda and Ruanda. The Right 
Reverend Leslie W. Browne has been elected archbishop. Behind this 
decentralizing of the diocesan structure lies the concern for the wide- 
spread nature of the evangelistic task, with migration and influx from 
other territories necessitating contact with concentrations of people 
in new and unreached areas. A further challenge is the rapid increase 
in the number of Muslims, and with it the number of Muslim schools, 
teported to have more than doubled in the last ten years, and the 
welfare inducements offered by the Ismailia group and the Ahmaddiya 
sect, whose influence and infiltration constantly increase. 

Reports from Kenya acknowledge, for all the success of the stage 
reached in political discussion, extremes of African opinion which 
create internal dissension and some European fears, at the other 
extreme, of over-haste. Some recrudescence of Mau Mau has also to be 
admitted. Planning by churches and missions takes account of the 
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problem of the Kikuyu who are crowding into Nairobi and who need 
not only means of employment through the setting up of secondary 
industries, but agricultural schemes and developments to get them 
back to the land. Reports confirm the effectiveness of the Christian 
centres set up by the Christian Council, with the help of the British 
Council of Churches’ inter-church aid department, including the 
conference centre opened at Limuru, and the community centres, 
such as that at Afafa (Friends Service Council) and Pumwani, Nairobi 
(CMS), to provide a meeting place for Christians and non-Christians, 
technical training facilities and access to people, including vagrant 
boys, not otherwise easily reached. Methodist reports stress the need 
for great mobility of available forces and confirm the wisdom of con- 
centrating workers on Hola, even at the expense of other challenging 
areas, such as Meru; and the decision, five years ago, to increase the 
Kenya district staff has resulted in a twenty per cent increase in 
membership. The Presbyterian Church, which has ordained its first 
Asian Elders, comments on a condition that is ‘unusual in having no 
shortage of candidates for theological training’. Immediate concerns 
are to strengthen the presbyteries, improve theological education and 
re-organize the schools. The Kenya Student Christian Fellowship, 
formed in 1959, is to have a full-time travelling secretary and has 
become a member of the Kenya Christian Council. 

The challenge of labour migration presents itself, again, in TANGAN- 
YIKA, with the construction of a railway to open up the Kilombero 
valley and with the erection of a new town, Mikumi, in connexion 
with the developing sugar industry, where the diocese of Central 
Tanganyika has erected a pre-fabricated church. The needs of the 
untouched Hehe region have led the diocese to seek permission to 
open up new centres there, under African evangelists. In Central 
Tanganyika, too, expanding opportunity has led to plans to divide 
the existing single diocese in due course into four. The Moravian 
Church, with the ordination of nine men trained, with the Anglican 
ordinands of the Central Tanganyika diocese, at St Philip’s theological 
college, Kongwa, has now doubled its African ordained personnel 
and is considering both the division of some of the larger congregations 
and the possibility of sending an ordained man to care for Tanganyikan 
members of the Moravian Church at work in the Copper Belt of 
Northern Rhodesia. Moravian reports refer to the growing impact 
of Christian women and of their work and place in the Church. Several 
hundred women have taken part for the first time in Bible school work. 
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The pressure for secondary education, in the face of the imminent 
prospect of self-government, makes increasing demands on the 
Christian schools, both to add to their number and to introduce second 
‘streams’ to the senior classes, as has now been done, for instance, at 
the Alliance secondary school maintained by the Anglican and 
Moravian churches at Dodoma. The Christian Council of Tanganyika, 
discussing the réle of the churches in the new townships, laid much 
stress on the promotion of inter-racial fellowship, in daily life and in 
church worship, and on a united Christian witness. It emphasized 
lay instruction and responsibility and the importance of maintaining 
hostels in the larger towns. The Council’s literature committee has in 
mind, subject to available assistance and advice from the specialist 
bodies overseas, the establishment of fully equipped centres, possibly 
at Dar es Salaam, in northern Tanganyika and at other strategic 
points. 

Reports from NORTHERN RHODESIA indicate increased inter-racial 
activity; and the recent union of the Copper Belt Free Churches and 
the Church of Central Africa and Rhodesia has strengthened Christian 
condemnation of racial discrimination. Here, too, new townships 
form a challenge. The development of one near Blantyre, the ultimate 
population of which is likely to reach fifty thousand, has led the 
Presbyterian Church to build, out of a demolished and transported 
bank building in Blantyre, a church to accommodate six hundred 
people, ‘a live church set on a hill’ and completed in August. Up- 
heavals of populations, in connexion with the Kariba dam and else- 
where, a Methodist report points out, form an immense challenge. 
United activity has advanced with the opening of David Livingstone 
Training College, near Livingstone, built by the Government and 
maintained, with a missionary staff, by five missions members of 
the Christian Council—Brethren, Methodist, Paris, Pilgrim Holiness 
and Salvation Army. Livingstone memorial training school (LMS) is 
to move from Mbereshi to Serenje, as part of a new Christian Council 
college named after Malcolm Moffatt. The establishment (in 1958) 
of the oecumenical centre at Mindola, near Kitwe, affords an oppor- 
tunity for common Christian witness among a population which now 
totals 30,000 Europeans and 300,000 Africans. It is drawing educated 
Africans from the professions, many of them out of touch with the 
Church in which they had been trained. Further expansion anticipates 
the building of lecture rooms, libraries and—an urgent need—a chapel. 
Christian literature initiative, for long the responsibility of the United 
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Society for Christian Literature, has in preparation a five-year develop. 
ment plan, to distribute literature to the towns by means of kiosks and 
in the rural areas with book vans. 

In SOUTHERN RuopesiA, there are interesting possibilities of Epworth 
Theological College, a Methodist institution, becoming a union college 
jointly maintained with the London Missionary Society, the American 
Board and the Presbyterian Church. Recent extension has included 
a@ new classroom block, and the fund for the building of a chapel has 
been completed. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Recognition of legislative advance in Africa north of the Union and 
insistence on its inevitable repercussions in South Africa have by no 
means all come from one quarter; and Mr Macmillan’s much dis. 
cussed ‘winds of change’ speech voiced a viewpoint and a reminder 
which leaders in many spheres in South Africa—Church, University, 
Commerce among them—have been concerned to press upon the 
Government. Opinion which supports the apartheid policy still inter- 
prets more liberal developments elsewhere in the continent as an over 
hasty desire to conciliate African aspirations and to counter Communist 
influence ; and the chaotic conditions that have reigned in large areas 
of Congo have served as a ready illustration of the results to which, 
in Nationalist opinion, independence is likely to lead. Increasing un- 
happiness as greater restriction took its course reached the point of 
horror at the shots fired by the police to break up demonstrations by 
Africans at Sharpeville, Transvaal, against the further imposition of 
the pass laws, when sixty-eight people were killed and over a hundred 
and fifty wounded, and again, at Langa, Cape Province, to disperse 
crowds of thirty to forty thousand in the ensuing three weeks. The 
identification of South African Christian opinion with the protests 
that have been voiced is expressed in the statement by the Christian 
Council, meeting shortly afterwards, ‘under the deep shadow through 
which our country is passing’. It referred not only to the loss of life, 
but to the detention of people on no stated charge and to the con- 
sequent suffering of ‘serious privation and anxiety through theremoval 
of parent and breadwinner’, pressed for the state of emergency to be 
ended and for the ‘full re-establishment of the Rule of Law without 
which, together with an independent judiciary, no state can claim 
to be civilized and in keeping with western standards’. It called on 
all Christians ‘to re-dedicate themselves to the carrying out of Christ’s 
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Law of Love toward all mankind’. A detailed record of the reactions 
of other African States and of Commonwealth States elsewhere does 
not belong here. Of immediate significance to the churches is the 
widespread concern expressed by the Christian Councils of other 
lands to the Christian Council of South Africa, re-affirming their 
support of the principle of racial equality and their conviction that 
the situation is one that goes beyond national frontiers and concerns 
them all. Though supporters of apartheid see in such incidents as those 
at Sharpeville and Langa a further justification for the speeding up 
of the ‘protection’ of the African, there has been local expression of 
opinion of an encouragingly constructive kind. Individual Nationalist 
members of parliament have admitted the need to amend the pass 
laws and to revise the whole scale of wages for Africans in industry ; 
the Nationalist paper, die Burger, has urged ‘top priority’ for a recon- 
sideration of the position of the ‘Natives’ in the cities ; and Cape Town 
City Council has adopted a Nationalist member’s motion calling for a 
change in the system of ‘migratory Native labour’ to one of family 
settlement on the fringes of the urban areas. In October, sixty-nine 
South African leaders, both Afrikaans- and English-speaking, issued 
a ‘declaration of beliefs’, appealing for racial, colour and religious 
equality as the only basis on which South Africa could realize its great 
opportunities ; and in November, Delayed Action, consisting of articles 
by eleven Dutch Reformed Church leaders, in which they denounce 
apartheid on Christian principles, was published. 

Outstanding as ever in liberal opinion, the South African Institute 
of Race Relations called its executive committee together in May, two 
months ahead of the appointed date, and through it issued a statement 
urging that the state of emergency, introduced after the disorders in 
March, be ended as soon as possible and all cases of arrest without 
charge immediately investigated, advocating the maintenance and 
extension of friendly contact with non-Europeans and the holding of 
inter-racial conferences which might lead to a gathering on a national 
scale. The emphasis of the Institute’s president on the law-abiding 
character of the great majority of Africans would afford a starting point 
for a new approach. Basic to it, however, it is insisted, would be at least 
a modification of the pass-law and reference book regulations, especially 
in relation to African women, of which, at the time of writing, there is 
No sign. 

The churches themselves, and more particularly the Anglican Church, 
have suffered severely from the restriction on expression of opinion, 
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vocally or in print, which is the effect of the Public Safety Act. The 
arrest and imprisonment (and later release) of church leaders, white 
and non-white, missionaries such as Miss Hannah Stanton and the 
Reverend Mark Nye, and African leaders like Professor Z. K. Matthews, 
long associated with Fort Hare, appear to have had no other grounds 
than their sympathetic concern for the Africans among whom they 
worked; and rumours of the impending arrest of the Bishop of 
Johannesburg, the Right Reverend Ambrose Reeves, which would 
have meant the silencing of an outspoken opponent of apartheid, led 
him to take refuge in Swaziland; and his summary deportation, upon 
returning from Britain to his diocese some months later, has been 
widely denounced by world opinion. The absence of the Bishop, who 
has been refused permission to return to take part, delayed the finalizing 
of arrangements for a conference of representatives of the World 
Council of Churches with its eight member churches in South Africa, 
the Church of the Province being unwilling, on principle, to participate 
without him. Conversations between a representative of the World 
Council and the South African churches have, however, clarified 
matters, and plans for the conference to take place in Johannesburg in 
December have gone forward. 

The opening of the so-called ‘ethnic’ colleges (at Bellville, Cape 
Town, for Coloured students, Ngoya, Durban, for Zulus and Turfloop, 
Transvaal, for Sothos, with the University College of Fort Hare 
detached from its affiliation to Rhodes University and set apart for 
Xhosa students), separates them not only from the white student 
world but ethnically, and in the case of the last three, tribally, from 
each other. The opening of a further college, for Asian students, in 
Durban, was announced in October. A judgment on the value of the 
colleges already in operation cannot fairly be sought after a bare 
year, though student opinion expressed to visitors has betrayed dis- 
appointment and anxiety over academic standards; and reports of 
Fort Hare reveal a sharp drop in enrolment in the new conditions. 
White student opinion continues outspoken on the subject. In the 
course of the campaign which preceded the referendum on the founda- 
tion, or not, of a Republic, to which the majority of the all-white 
electors subsequently committed themselves, the Students’ Representa- 
tive Council at Natal University based its vehement opposition to the 
change on the existing Government’s treatment of the universities. 

In the light of the situation, the churches have considered further 
how best to provide Africans with theological training; and after 
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discussions with the director of the IMC’s Theological Education Fund, 
a committee, of the Methodist, Anglican, Presbyterian and Bantu 
Congregational churches, with the Church of Scotland mission and the 
London Missionary Society, is planning a central, interdenominational 
seminary and is looking for a site on which to build. 

Responses to the vocation to the ministry vary from one church to 
another. Anglican reports refer to the widely experienced economic 
difficulties, generally in the form of family responsibilities, which deter 
both European and African potential candidates, though St Bede’s 
College, Umtata, for instance, had thirty-one students in training at 
the last (SPG) reports, Bishop Gray College, Cape Town, fourteen 
(five of them Europeans) and others (St Paul’s, Grahamstown, and 
the College of the Resurrection, Johannesburg) a small but fairly 
steady stream. The appeal of the Congregational Union for candidates 
for the Coloured ministry resulted in a record number of applications, 
which confronts the Congregational Church with a special task in 
the matter of training facilities. The Hermannsburg mission attaches 
much importance to its new seminary at Marang, not only for ministerial 
training, but as a centre of training and conference for the Batswana 
Lutheran Church as a whole. The Dutch Reformed Theological 
Seminary at Stellenbosch has celebrated its centenary with a record 
of a total of over fifteen hundred pastors trained there and with a 
current enrolment of 150. 

Among Christian teachers the increasingly encountered term, 
‘Christian national education’, implying conformity to Afrikaner 
precepts, begins to assume a somewhat ominous character; and an 
interview with the Administrator of the Transvaal left representatives 
of the Christian Council, the Christian Education Movement and a 
number of churches not entirely re-assured as to the moderation with 
which such principles are to be instilled. 

The field of pastoral and evangelistic service, meanwhile, is a con- 
stantly expanding one; and inevitable concern with political issues 
which challenge Christian principles has in no way distracted attention 
and energies from it. Plans still concentrate a good deal on the gold- 
field areas and on the constant task to re-form parishes and congrega- 
tions from among the workers who have migrated there from the rural 
areas, The challenge to build—churches, houses and whatever keeps 
a Christian community physically together—gives little respite; and, 
here again, allocation of sites to churches and missions is often condi- 
tional upon building operations begun and completed within a specified 
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time. Reports agree on the challenge of young people, in the materialist 
surroundings of the newly developing townships in the gold-field area, 
and on the danger of the attractions of the religious sects—estimated 
to total fifteen hundred—which are active in South Africa. 
Devolution to African leadership has made headway. We note the 
meeting of the first synod of the Zulu Lutheran Church, in which the 
missionaries now serve principally in the training of Zulu ministers; 
and, in the Anglican Province, the consecration of the first African 
bishop, Canon A. H. Zulu, as Assistant Bishop of St John’s diocese. 


THe HiGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


Plans and prospects within the churches in BASUTOLAND, BECHUANA- 
LAND and SWAZILAND are to be seen this year in the context of the 
forward-looking proposals of the mission appointed to enquire into 
the social and economic conditions of the three territories. The report, 
which appeared in July, envisaged bold measures to counter soil 
erosion, to mobilize hydro-electric power and to develop technical 
and vocational training. The political scene in BASUTOLAND has been 
coloured with the ceremony of the installation of the new constitu- 
tional ruler, Paramount Chief Bereng Seeiso, at the ‘Great Pitso’, the 
tribal assembly estimated to have drawn an attendance of seventy 
thousand, and with the opening of the new National Council. At a 
significant stage in political life, relations between church and mission 
have also advanced: agreement has been reached between the Paris 
mission and the Seboka to modify the mission’s réle in both the 
ecclesiastical and the education field. A mixed commission, representing 
the missionaries’ conference and the Seboka, has been formed. The 
first issue of Ministry, a theological review at an oecumenical level for 
African ministers and laymen in southern Africa, came from the press 
at Morija in October. 

In BECHUANALAND the extension of the London Missionary Society's 
work to the growing township of Lobatsi, recorded in an earlier 
survey, is proving to be fully justified by the central position, for 
government departments, market and other activities involving con- 
centrations of people, which the township is coming to occupy. The 
mission’s bookshop provides a focal point in the work. The Anglican 
mission recently begun in the Bamangwato Reserve, and staffed 
initially by one priest and his wife, who is a doctor, has been strength- 
ened by the addition of two African priests and by the arrival of a 
second missionary doctor. 
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News of Swaziland includes that of the opening, by the South Africa 
General Mission, of a high school at Mankaiana, which will, it is 
hoped, help to meet the long-felt need for a boarding school for boys, 
and which is the first secondary school to be opened in the district. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


In SourH West AFRICA (the status of which, in the event of the 
Union becoming a Republic, has been the subject of hotly contested 
argument), the Dutch Reformed Churches have examined the possi- 
bilities of beginning missionary work among the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari desert, a nomadic people for whom the Administration is 
planning a Reserve and who may therefore become more accessible to 
organized evangelism. Anglican reports of Damaraland refer to the 
challenge to keep pace with an expanding church in terms of available 
ordained workers, and there are plans to open a seminary for the 
training of clergy and catechists. 


MADAGASCAR 


ITH Madagascar now formally declared a Republic within the 

French Community, the churches move increasingly amid the 
fervour of independence which, though achieved, as a mission board 
secretary points out, ‘without bloodshed or civil disturbance’ and 
‘without bitterness toward the European’, still has its problems to 
resolve; and the need to foster harmonious relations among the tribes 
challenges the Christians of the new State, who number roughly half 
the total population and who are specially concentrated in the in- 
fluential Hova tribe, to a full share in the building of foundations of 
love and justice. 

The churches themselves have been for some years advancing towards 
Malagasy control, a development, however, which does not appear 
to bring with it dispensation with the services of the missionaries, for 
whom, in a new relationship and in a political situation which calls 
for all available forces to promote Christian responsibility, there 
remain a place and a welcome, The Christian Council, succeeding the 
Intermissionary Committee, held its first meeting in 1959, and is 
almost entirely Malagasy in composition. An interesting feature is the 
inclusion in the secretariat, in a day when Christians at every level must 
concern themselves with social welfare, if the churches are not to be 
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regarded as peripheral and perhaps irrelevant, of a social work sec- 
retary. Immediate tasks of rehabilitation, moreover, still remain, here 
and there, from the flood calamity of 1959 ; and for all the sophisticated 
living and preoccupation with material luxury, especially in the capital, 
on which Christian workers continue to comment, there are still people 
living in the utmost discomfort and poverty. 

The constant emphasis on the training of a strong ministry is related 
to some extent to the admission that many people’s profession of the 
Christian Faith does not go very deep, and to the need for fundamental 
teaching. Plans for the proposed united theological college, a vital 
development in this whole sphere, are still under discussion among 
the churches and mission boards (Friends, LMS, Paris) which are 
concerned. The Congregational theological college at Ambohipotsy, 
Tananarive, had twenty-two ordinands in training at the last reports; 
and the record number of sixteen had gone from the college at Imeri- 
mandroso to serve in the churches of the area. Anglican prospects 
of re-opening the college on the east coast for the training of catechists, 
who play so essential a réle in the life of the village churches, have 
improved with the arrival of another missionary. Common to most 
reports on the task of training Malagasy leaders, ordained and lay, is 
the reminder of the scattered character of the Christian community, 
out of all proportion to the trained leadership available to consolidate 
and expand it. 

The maintenance of the Christian schools, again, makes heavy 
demands on the trained personnel, both for the opportunity that the 
schools provide to ground the Republic’s potential leaders in Christian 
principles and as the quarter in which to look for committed and well- 
instructed candidates for the ministry. An interesting development is 
the creation of a Protestant Education Board, in connexion with a 
scheme to pool resources in education in the Tananarive area, the 
schools in which are responsible among them for some five thousand 
pupils, with a teaching staff of two hundred. 

Church union discussions continue, mainly on points on which 
doctrinal differences have still to be recognized and resolved. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


HE double challenge of population growth and the steady stream 
of migration to the rapidly expanding cities and towns forms the 
outstanding impression of the task in Latin America. A speaker at the 
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annual study conference of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, November, 1959, recalled 
the statement made at a recent Unesco seminar, that ‘one in every four 
persons in Latin America lives in a town of 20,000 or more inhabitants’ 
and the seminar’s classification of five Latin American countries 
—ARGENTINA, CHILE, URUGUAY, CuBA and VENEZUELA—as ‘highly 
industrialized’. The same speaker compared the population prospects, 
between Northern America and Latin America with the West Indies, 
calculating that by the year 2000 the former area would total 250 
million inhabitants, but the latter more than twice that figure. The 
task, moreover, as the Committee on Co-operation was further re- 
minded, relates to a continent that is not so much ‘under-developed’ 
as ‘unevenly’ developed; and the same situation referred to elsewhere 
in this Survey, in which agricultural production, still lagging in the 
use of mechanized methods, does not keep pace with industrial advance, 
confronts the rural Christian workers in Latin America. Nor is the 
urban trend entirely without exception. We note the reminder of a 
rural missions specialist of the seven hundred rural communities in 
process of settlement in Cusa, and of their implications for the 
churches. The social challenge assumes a corresponding dimension, 
as Professor Cecilio Arrastia, of Cuba, the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion’s consultant on evangelism, reminded the youth leadership training 
conference for Central America, held at San José, Costa RICA, early 
in the year. He criticized the churches for not sufficiently relating 
evangelism to society, declaring that ‘God is acting in the events of 
revolution and social change’. Interpreters of the scene in Cusa, 
again, emphasize the total character of the revolution, political, 
economic, social, but also the fact that, in spite of much Communist 
activity, no clear ideological pattern has yet emerged, and that it is 
for the churches, here and now, to permeate the Republic with Christian 
ideals, Bringing home to its supporters the challenge implicit in the 
concern of the Lambeth Conference of 1958 with Latin America in 
Anglican missionary planning, the South American Missionary Society 
centres attention on South America’s ‘middle class, rapidly growing 
up between the rich landowners and the poverty stricken Indians’, 
insisting on the double responsibility of establishing national churches 
in the cities and towns and of evangelizing ‘the remaining Indian tribes 
still to be found in nearly every Republic’. 

Limitations of space prevent more than some typical indications 
of the urban task. We note, for example, the challenge of the new city 
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of Brasilia, which replaces Rio de Janeiro as the capital of Braz, 
with a population already exceeding 100,000. Or, there is Monterez, 
acknowledged to be the second most important city in MExico, with 
nearly a thousand highly diversified manufacturing industries and an 
Institute of Technology second to none in Latin America, and where 
evangelism shows an interesting relationship between a strong ‘Union 
Church’, built up among the considerable body of foreign technical 
workers, and the Mexican churches in the city. Reports from PUERTO 
RIco, again, take account of the ‘mass exodus’ from the rural areas 
to the cities and of the likelihood of the population of San Juan passing 
the one million mark by 1975. The church planning department of 
Puerto Rico’s Evangelical Council is devoting much of its consultations 
to the recognized need to create new patterns of church life that will 
relate to urban conditions and that will provide scope for the new 
social consciousness that is becoming apparent among Puerto Ricans, 
The decision of the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico to insist, 
from 1961, on its entering students having an AB or equivalent degree, 
illustrates the concern rather generally apparent among the churches 
of Latin America, for a stronger and better qualified ministry in a 
church that is growing numerically, and among the masses, at an 
almost overpowering rate (a point noted by Dr Charles Forman, after 
his visit on behalf of the IMC’s Theological Education Fund). The 
Protestant Episcopal Church is to establish in Puerto Rico a theological 
seminary, for students also from the VIRGIN ISLANDS, the PANAMA 
CaNAL ZONE, CENTRAL AMERICA, Haiti, the DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
and Cua. 

Facilities for the training of Christian workers, both for full-time 
service and as volunteers, develop further. We note building extensions 
at Las Delicias Bible Institute, in Caripe, VENEZUELA, for workers in 
the eastern part of the country and in the Orinoco area; a full-time 
Bible Institute opened by the Evangelical Union of South America 
in Sdo Paulo, BRAZIL, on a site that makes it readily accessible to 
lecturers and students at the evening classes to which, in addition to 
residential courses, much importance is attached ; again in Brazil, the 
continuation of the intensive one-week training schools, begun two 
years ago for Methodist rural pastors and for seminary and deaconess 
students, in which, so far, seven courses, with the aid of some technical 
organizations, have been attended by a total of 130 Christian workers. 


News of Bible evangelists, both translators and colporteurs, covers 


a varied field. The first of nine conferences for South American Bible 
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translators, conducted by Dr Eugene A. Nida, of the American Bible 
Society, and Mrs Nida, took place at Puerto Ayacucho, in the Amazon 
territory of VENEZUELA, and was sponsored by the united Bible agencies 
and by the missions at work with the Indian tribes in that area. The 
corresponding conference in PARAGUAYAN CHACO provided an oppor- 
tunity for Christian workers there to discuss Guarani, spoken by 
rather over one million people in Latin America, and two Indian 
languages, Lengua and Chunupi. 

There is evidence of increased interest, within the churches, in 
voluntary Bible colportage, or, as a conference three years ago at 
Paraiso, Mexico, which has given much vigour to the whole move- 
ment, phrased it, ‘community Scripture distribution’. Principles ex- 
pounded at that meeting were subsequently carried out in the state of 
Tabasco and are reported to have led to an increase in church member- 
ship and attendance and in the number of volunteer lay colporteurs, 
and to have evoked interest elsewhere in Latin America. Encouraging 
results, for example, are reported of a distribution campaign at Holguin, 
CusA, to sell a Bible or at least a New Testament in every home. 

In the field of ‘radio evangelism’, it is now rather over a year since 
the formation of DIA (Difusiones Inter-Americanas), which has been 
widely welcomed in the Spanish-speaking world as providing what a 
Cuban Christian leader described as a ‘united front to saturate the 
air with the Gospel’. DIA has held its first annual meeting, in June, 
at San José, Costa Rica, a centre of much radio evangelism, to survey 
the field of achievement and the prospective area of service and to 
approve a constitution. 

Costa Rica is at present also the scene of a second ‘evangelism-in- 
depth’ campaign, after a similar, successful venture in NICARAGUA. 
Under the leadership of the Latin America Mission, it has the co- 
operation of all Evangelical groups in the country, in an undertaking 
that seeks ‘to mobilize every Christian in a united, all-out effort to 
reach an entire area or country with the Gospel’. 

Christian youth movements gain in strength. We note the holding 
for the first time of national conferences of Christian students in 
ARGENTINA and in CoLomsiA, the former discussing ‘Challenge and 
Mission’ and the latter the relationship of the Student Christian 
Movement and the Church, and the significance of oecumenism to 


_| the SCM. A national committee, representing four denominations, 


has been formed in CoLomsia, to plan the future of SCM work, and 
4 student centre is to be opened in Bogoté. SCM activity is expanding 
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in PERU, with groups meeting regularly for discussion and Bible study, 
The services of the YWCA Escuela Técnica, founded in 1950, with 
headquarters at Montevideo, UruGuay, to provide co-operative 
training and consultation, now reach seven countries of Latin America, 
with courses which vary according to the stated needs of the national 
Association in question. To synchronize with the first meeting of the 
UN commission on the status of women to be held in Latin America, 
at Buenos Aires in April, the YWCA conducted a seminar there and 
presented to the UN meeting the Association’s views on a number of 
social issues of special concern to women and girls. 

There are further stages to record in the strengthening of national 


churches and of inter-church co-operation. The Methodist Church 


of BRaziL has held its eighth general council and has passed a resolu 
tion urging closer co-operation with other churches. It has authorized 
the formation of a commission to seek to carry the matter further, 
including the possible initiation of conversations looking towards 
organic union. The Episcopal Church of Brazil, at its first national 
congress, identifying itself with the whole Evangelical movement in 
the Republic, struck an equally ‘oecumenical’ note in its message, 
acknowledging that ‘we all have to recognize, as separated churches, 
that we must correct our imperfections with those elements of truth 
that we have assimilated in happy ways through other communions’. 
Brazil, too, received, in Rio de Janeiro, the tenth meeting of the 
‘Baptist World Alliance, a feature of which was a unanimously adopted 
resolution opposing ‘state religions’, insisting on the freedom of every 
individual to choose the way in which he would serve God and declar- 
ing that ‘religious faith and participation must be voluntary in order 
to be real’. A Brazilian, Dr Jodo F. Soren, was elected president. In 
CHILE, the churches have not only suffered severe material damage 
to property from the earthquake and tidal wave which have devastated 
vast areas in the south, but have been deeply involved in service to 
those rendered homeless. In a general perspective, there are interesting 
insights into the influence and evangelistic fervour of Pentecostal 
groups separated from the main body, more sympathetically disposed 
to the oecumenical outlook and already co-operating with the Evangel 
ical Council and with individual churches at the local level. News 
from Chile is also remarkable for the constructive comments of 8 
Jesuit priest on the rapid growth of the Evangelical churches, and on 
the yearning for salvation which explains it, and urging concerted efforts 
at understanding between Roman Catholics and Evangelicals. 
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Though reports of CoLomsia are still overshadowed by the record 
of repeated instances of clashes between Roman Catholics and 
Evangelicals and of violence sustained by the latter in the remoter 
areas, they indicate determined endeavour to clear a destructive and 
tragic situation at a high level. The Evangelical Confederation has 
presented a memorial on religious liberty to the House of Representa- 
tives, calling upon the Government to implement the freedom guaran- 
teed in the Constitution, and drawing attention not only to the record 
of personal suffering and material damage, but to discrimination 
against the Evangelical churches in the matter of facilities for evangel- 
ism in radio and Press. A religious liberty association has been formed 
in Barranquilla, upon the basis of articles 18 and 19 of the UN Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. North American Board secretaries who have 
visited Colombia for consultations set much store by the creation of a 
committee, formally or informally, which would bring Roman Catholic 
and Evangelical leaders together to investigate the basis of complaints 
and seek to remove the cause. They emphasize, moreover, the wide 
distribution of the incidents recorded over many and often isolated 
parts of the country ; and while they recognize the fanatical spirit that is 
often at the back of acts of violence, they do not identify it with the 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The contribution of the Evangelical churches to education in 
Colombia was happily illustrated by the dedication in April of new 
buildings at Colegio Americano, Barranquilla, the boys’ school 
founded seventy years ago by the Presbyterian Church, a ceremony 
at which the governor of Atlantico Department represented the Govern- 
ment and expressed admiration of the faith that had led to the founding 
and continuing of the school, now with 760 boys enrolled. 


THE BRITISH WEsT INDIES 


Consultations, if not together, at least within individual islands, 
with the same visiting specialists on subjects of common concern 
grow in frequency in the British West Indies. In the course of the past 
year Dr and Mrs David Mace paid preliminary visits to JAMAICA, 
TRINIDAD and other islands, to discuss the problem of strengthening 
marriage and family life and to plan further study over a more extended 
period, an essential condition being the availability of a group of strong 
national leaders. The urgent need, again, for a much higher proportion 
of West Indians among the ordained ministers who lead and serve the 
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churches was stressed at consultations between Dr Charles Forman and 
the Christian Councils and representatives of theological seminaries, in 
preparation for a survey of theological education to be undertaken by 
the IMC Theological Education Fund. Concern to see a faculty of 
theology established in the University College of the West Indies 
continues to be voiced and has its supporters within the Univ 
College itself; but the challenge to build a foundation of Christian 
doctrine, whose exponents will be West Indian-born, into the new 
political and social structure, with its increasingly prominent technical 
sphere and with its emphasis on material progress, has still, it is admitted, 
to wia much wider acknowledgment. 

Other areas of opportunity and challenge have brought consultants 
from oversea: Dr Richard Comfort, of Agricultura! Missions, Inc, 
New York, has visited Jamaica to explore for that organization possible 
areas of service there; and Dr H. H. McConnell, executive director of 
evangelism, NCCCUSA, with wide experience in ‘visitation evangelism’, 
went to Jamaica in February to prepare for an intensive week of it, 
to be held, in four areas simultaneously, in the autumn. 

Common to several reports is the recognition of the expanding 
education programmes of governments, to contend with what is now 
a huge school-age population. Government grants-in-aid and scholar. 
ships begin to lift the burden as regards teachers’ salaries and general 
maintenance costs, but obligations to be met in the matter of buildings 
and equipment inevitably increase as the programme develops. 
Only from British GUIANA (where the churches, Roman Catholic 
included, maintain between them three hundred primary schools), 
is there any apprehension of a possible threat to the ‘dual system’, 
which has been challenged by the Minister of Education, and to the 
churches’ right to appoint the teachers in their schools. 

There are some interesting reports of lay initiative. In JAMAICA, 
four representatives of each of the denominations which are members 
of the Christian Council have attended a vacation church school, 2 
course designed to prepare them to train Sunday-school teachers in 
their own churches. In JAMAICA, again, 2 stewardship campaign if 
the Presbyterian Church not only resulted in an over fifty per cent 
improvement in the finances of a number of churches, but evoked 
pledges of service as well. In BARBADos the increasing readiness of 
men and women to attend retreats at Codrington College (now, it 
will be remembered, in the charge of the Community of the Resur- 
rection) has brought strength to the Anglican Church there. Outreach 
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at a number of points, often under lay leadership, has taken the 
Methodist Church, celebrating its two hundredth anniversary in the 
West Indies, still further afield: into newly developing residential 
areas in TRINIDAD and into the Point Fortin area, in the south, at 
the heart of the oil-fields; into a new locality in Barbados, where a 
church has been built ; into the Essequibo province of BRITISH GUIANA, 
to establish contact with the Capoey Indians. 

In a year which has brought the Anglican Church to a new stage 
in the West Indies, with the meeting of the first Provincial Synod and 
the unanimous adoption of the new Liturgy, penetration has included, 
in British GUIANA, the establishment of a mission up the Barama 
river, where the fifty families settled there had erected a church ready 
for consecration ; and the building of a church at Bartica, where there 
is already a group of some seventy converts and which is the base 
from which to reach the Akaiwaio Indians near the borders of 
Venezuela. Further penetration on the part of workers of the Un- 
evangelized Fields Mission among the Indians of British GUIANA 
has led them, after establishing a mission among the Waiwai tribe 
and opening a school for Waiwai children, to join with the venture of 
the ‘Door of Life’ mission to reach the Trio Indians. The undertaking 
owed some of its welcome to the fact that three Waiwai converts, one 
of them linked by marriage with the Trios, took part in it. 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC AREA 


EW regions afford a better illustration of the total responsibility 

that can fall to the churches to care for both spiritual and material 
well-being than do the islands of the South Pacific and NORTHERN 
AUSTRALIA. In the latter region, an aboriginal population which is 
increasing in size and an Administration which looks to the churches 
and missions not only to minister to pastoral needs but to give people 
practical assistance in adjusting to settled community living and in 
developing their own economic resources, continue to require of Chris- 
tian workers a peculiarly integrated form of vocation. In Arnhem 
Land, the Australasian Methodist Mission faces this fact unreservedly 
in a day of accelerated government planning, which is to include the 
introduction of full-scale primary education; and the variety of crafts- 
men for whom the Anglican Church appeals, over and above its 
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needs in the matter of priests, nurses and teachers, to serve either in 
the Torres Strait Islands or in the Mitchell River mission, indicates 
clearly the practical nature of much of the task. 

In the islands, the churches remain deeply committed in the field of 
education, for without them, it is recognized, in PAPUA-NEW GUINEA, 
for instance, with its estimated 400,000 children of school age, pro- 
grammes that envisage primary education for all have little likelihood 
of early fulfilment. The growth of local self-government in New Guinea, 
where there are now thirty-six native local government councils, repre- 
senting some thirteen hundred villages, gives an added significance to 
the churches’ schools, with their goal of inculcating a fundamental 
sense of Christian responsibility among the territory’s potential leaders, 
At a conference held, late in 1959, at Port Moresby, between the Ad- 
ministration and representatives of the missions, full acknowledgment 
was made of the contribution of the missions’ schools, with their 
fundamental basis of religious teaching and of personal contact between 
teachers and pupils, to the process of adjustment now taking place, 
and of their indispensability in realizing the aim of bringing every 
Papuan ‘to read, write, speak and understand English’. Mission 
delegates urged the introduction of regular Bible reading into the 
Administration schools and supported resolutions for the immediate 
establishment of compulsory education in urban and other areas 
where there are enough schools to accommodate all the local children, 
and the maintenance by the missions of hostels for children of all races 
from distant out-stations. The Administration’s announcement, how- 
ever, of its intention to make English the medium of instruction, with 
a progressive elimination of other, local languages, has caused concern 
among the missions, which maintain a high percentage of schools in 
which indigenous tongues are used. 

Re-settlement of people in urban areas calls for an increasing mobility 
on the part of the churches. In Papua-New Guinea an ‘auxiliary 
division’ of government service has been opened to suitably qualified 
Papuans to serve on more permanent terms than the hitherto existing 
regulations, with their time-limit on absence from the villages, have 
allowed. Such a development, however, which involves uprooting 
rural families from their traditional background and transforming 
them from independent cultivators to wage-earners, represents a form 
of ‘rapid social change’ of which the churches, it is emphasized, must 
take the fullest account. The problem of the migrant, temporary wage 
earner still remains, and missionary opinion is pressing for work to be 
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provided in the new townships for wives and families. Papua has its first 
native-born Anglican assistant bishop, the Right Rev. George Ambo. 

In Ful, the report of the commission led by Sir Alan Burns brings 
home many reasons for the dissatisfaction and unrest which have been 
prevalent, among them the great disparity between the average income 
of the Australian and of the Fijian, and pinpoints for the churches the 
social aspect of their task. Statistics show not only that the Indians 
are maintaining a clear majority in the population over the Fijians, 
but that the Christian majority of 21,800, established by the 1940 
census, has now been virtually halved. Reports agree as to the particular 
challenge provided by the Indians, who include Sikhs, Muslims and 
other non-Christian groups, and admit also that it is to Indian Chris- 
tians that the task of presenting the Gospel to their compatriots must 
really go. There is general acknowledgment of the widely disparate 
character of the Indian challenge, to reach both the less-developed 
groups and those in the cultured fields of the professions, in which 
Indians figure with prominence and distinction. Outstanding in mis- 
sionary comment is the concern for the further promotion of a church 
that unites in its life and witness the spiritual energies of both 
Fijians and Indians, a field in which, for all the progress made in joint 
consultation on common interests and responsibilities, there is still 
much ground to be covered. 

In the New Hesripes the first conference on education to be held 
between Government and missions has led to the setting up of an 
educational council and to agreement on a syllabus for secular subjects. 
The possibility of opening an inter-mission teacher-training college 
has also been discussed. 

The islands under French administration have benefited from con- 
sultations with representatives of the Paris mission, those in TAHITI 
coinciding with the meeting of the General Synod and with the mis- 
sionaries’ conference. In Tahiti, again, with education almost universal, 
much is expected of the churches in that sphere, but Christian leaders 
are also preoccupied with the challenge of the changing social and 
economic conditions, some of them caused by a marked increase in 
the tourist trade, and with the need to foster high moral standards 
among local communities. The Evangelical Church of NEw CALEDONIA 
and the LoyaLTy IsLaNps formally attained its autonomy in April. 
Its fifteen to sixteen thousand members are distributed over four church 
districts, there are eighty to ninety churches, with seventy-five pastors 
and eighteen schools. A newly inaugurated secondary college, at Do 
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Neva, which opened with twenty students, is expected to have an 
enrolment of sixty by 1961. All reports agree that the establishment of 
autonomy has brought immense contentment and inspiration to the 
Church and a deep sense of the responsibility, including that of mutual 
assistance, with which it begins a new era. The Church clearly feels itself 
more strongly placed, moreover, to go steadily forward in the face of 
the dissident element that still exists. The disaffected groups show, it 
is believed, little sign of gaining in strength; and while there is no 
question of collaboration with them, there is a readiness apparent on 
the part of the faithful majority to understand the distress which many 
of the dissidents display and to look patiently towards reconciliation. 


THE JEWS 


For all the focus upon settlement in the State of Israel, any outline 
of evangelism among the Jews must take account of groups still 
widely dispersed in other parts of the world. The increase in the number 
of Jews within the population has led the British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews, for instance, to appoint new 
workers in areas as widely distributed as Sydney, Brussels and New 
Zealand, and the increasing opportunities in the cities of Argentina 
and Brazil have been discussed in consultations of the IMC’s Com- 
mittee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. The challenge of 
the Jews in the USSR came prominently into view with the Soviet 
delegate’s report to United Nations, in which he reminded the gathering 
of the three million Jews in his country. His statement, however, that 
there are 541 synagogues unrestrictedly available to them has aroused 
some query, not only as to their numerical adequacy but as to the dis- 
posal of the remainder of the much larger number of synagogues 
formerly in use. The further 12,000 immigrants who have gone to 
Israel in the past year have included only a small group of 140 from the 
Soviet Union, though Israel’s expectations from that quarter look to a 
much higher figure in the near future. 

In Israel the United Christian Council now has a full-time secretary, 
a missionary from the Netherlands. There are now nineteen member 
bodies. A major concern is still the element of discrimination from 
which Hebrew Christians appear to suffer in certain respects: they 
have encountered obstacles in securing permits as immigrants and 
there have been difficulties for the children of mixed marriages, which 
are not legally recognized in Israel, in securing places in State schools. 
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The schools maintained by the churches themselves make provision for 
some seven hundred children and are highly thought of for their 
academic standards. Plans recorded earlier by the IMCCAJ to set up 
a study centre in Israel have been deferred for the present, in view of 
other existing facilities in Jerusalem for the study of Israel and Judaism. 
The financial appeal in connexion with the ‘Fellowship Centre’ planned 
by Church Missions to the Jews, for friendly contact between Christians 
and non-Christians, somewhat on the lines of the Church of Scotland 
venture in Tiberias referred to earlier in this survey, has made sufficient 
progress for some building to begin. 

There is some consensus to be seen in mission board reports on the 
weakening that is apparent in Judaism itself, and on the problem of 
the approach to the non-religious Jew who wants, as one report puts 
it, ‘neither his own religion nor ours’, and with whom the starting 
point of fellowship, that may be quickly discovered in conversation 
with religiously-minded Jews, is less easy to attain. The need to devote 
more resources and energies to establishing contact with intellectual 
people as a whole has also been discussed. Germany is particularly 
advanced in this respect, through the institutes for the study of Judaism 
which are attached to the Universities of Tiibingen and Miinster. The 
possibility has been examined of establishing similar centres in Paris 
and in the USA, where Chicago might, it is thought, form a good 
starting point. 

Anticipating its incorporation into the Division of World Mission 
and Evangelism, upon the integration of the World Council of 
Churches and the IMC, the IMCCAJ has recorded ‘as requiring 
attention in the directives to the new committee the need to enlist the 
increased interest of churches affiliated to the WCC in the work for the 
Jews’. 


1910—1960 


UCH that is recorded above is to be viewed in the context of the 

jubilee of the World Missionary Conference, ‘Edinburgh, 1910’. 
Observed very generally on a national scale, worldwide celebrations 
converged on St Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, for an act of thanks- 
giving and dedication, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, on a Sunday afternoon in August not easily to be forgotten. 
With its veterans of 1910 actively concerned in the service and its 
ordering, its ‘younger church’ leaders with their challenging message, 
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its pageantry of church and race and nation, its diversity of tongues, it 
spoke eloquently of obedience attempted and of vision still to fulfil. 

At their meetings, also in Scotland, at St Andrews, both the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council came 
a stage nearer the integration that is expected in 1961, the Administra- 
tive Committee of the IMC voting unanimously for the final step and 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches with one 
adverse vote and three abstentions. At that time, of the IMC’s 38 
member councils, 25 had voted in favour of integration, six had not yet 
voiced a definite opinion (though the majority were expected to be 
favourable), and seven had still to reply. Of the 172 churches in the 
World Council of Churches, 83 had replied positively, 5 negatively, 

As World Refugee Year, to which the churches have been deeply 
committed, with ambitious money targets to be reached, 1960 has 
brought much focus on the needs of the underprivileged as a whole, 
Plans and projects take account not only of the now all too familiar 
element of political refugees (some 220,000 of whom have, it is 
reckoned, been assisted through the World Council of Churches), but 
also of the steady stream of migrants caused by natural calamities, 
guerrilla warfare and other dislocating conditions, and of those who 
seek to escape from over-population and other economic pressures 
and set out for new lands. 

Peace and nuclear warfare appear unremittingly on oecumenical 
agendas. The executive committee of the World Council of Churches, 
at Buenos Aires in February, voiced its appreciation of the progress 
made in international understanding on nuclear weapon-testing, but 
expressed its uneasiness at the differences which still stood in the way 
of a treaty being concluded. It urged the governments ‘to continue to 
commit themselves to the objective of a comprehensive treaty which 
will include the cessation of all forms of nuclear-weapon testing’. In a 
letter to the heads of the delegations to the ten-Power committee on 
disarmament which met in Geneva in March, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs deprecated any ‘over-simplified 
formulas which could leave an unprepared world exposed to greater 
danger’, but appealed at the same time for ‘a readiness to take reason- 
able risks’. The third Christian Peace Conference held in Prague in 


September, and notable for a much more representative attendance, 


both from countries and from confessions, than hitherto, declared in 
its message that ‘the whole of mankind should unite in an active 
protest against all mass destruction weapons by which the mercy of 
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God is deformed and men and all creatures are betrayed’. The annual 
march at Eastertide from Aldermaston, England, to Westminster, 
drew its full quota of support; and its example of active Christian 
witness is found to have resulted in an impressive number of people 
joining the Christian Church. 

Inter-church understanding has made some headway. The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland (at the four hundredth anniversary 
of the Reformation in Scotland) has passed a resolution expressing 
its willingness to resume talks with the Church of England and the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, and has appointed a committee to 
prepare the way for a new approach. Conversations have continued 
between the Presbyterian Church in the US and the United Presby- 
terian Church in the USA; and while the former body has felt unable 
to accept a proposed plan of union, it has called upon its members for 
closer co-operation with the united church. Representatives of the 
Russian Orthodox Church have visited wide areas of East Germany 
for discussions, mainly of a liturgical and theological nature, with the 
Protestant churches there. Readiness for a more sympathetic attitude 
to Roman Catholicism is apparent. Early in the Presidential election 
campaign, leading churchmen in the USA issued a warning against 
letting anti-Catholicism become a factor to influence voters against 
Senator Kennedy, and urged the clergy to take every opportunity to 
commend ‘charitable moderation’ and ‘reasoned judgment’. The 
Lutheran World Federation is to undertake a study of Roman 
Catholicism ‘as it appears in contemporary theology and church life’. 
Comment at St Andrews and elsewhere on the implications of the 
forthcoming Second Vatican Council, and of the newly created 
secretariat, for relations with non-Roman Catholic Christians, has 
been very constructive; and the conviction that discussions, at least 
informally, are now possible, has been confirmed by the announcement, 
eagerly greeted, with qualification in a few quarters only, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was to pay an informal courtesy call upon 
the Pope in December. 

Some Bible Societies have reached a new stage in their history. The 
Canstein Bible Society, founded to print a popularly priced Bible, has 
celebrated, at Bielefeld, Germany, its 250th anniversary. The Bible 
House at Canberra, Australia, a memorial to chaplains, missionaries 
and translators who gave their lives in the course of their service during 
the war in the Pacific, was officially opened in February by the Prime 
Minister, who has supported the project with his personal interest from 
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the start. The Royal assent given to a Bill passed by the Government 
of Canada transforms the Canadian auxiliary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society into the Canadian Bible Society. Further ‘Bible 
Weeks’ have taken place, or are in preparation, in connexion with the 
joint study on ‘the place and use of the Bible’ initiated by United 
Bible Societies, and a first booklet in a series, ‘The Bible in our Time’, 
issued as part of this same scheme, is about, at the time of writing, to 
appear. World Christian Books, under the general editorship of Bishop 
S. C. Neill, is to include in its programme of publications a four-part 
Bible Dictionary. At the latest available annual reports (to December 
1959) Scriptures had been published for the first time in fourteen 
languages (six in Mexico, three in India, and one each in Guatemala, 
Philippines, USA, Borneo and Taiwan). The whole Bible is now 
available in 219 languages, complete Testaments in a further 271, and 
at least a Gospel or some other book in 661 more. 

Christian youth conferences have played a conspicuous réle. The 
year began in North America with the eighteenth oecumenical con- 
ference on the Christian mission, when three thousand students from 
over a hundred countries met at Athens, Ohio, for addresses and 
‘frontier forums’ on some of the principal challenges of the day— 
technological upheaval, racial tensions, new nationalisms, militant 
non-Christian faiths, new patterns of obedience in mission. The first 
European oecumenical youth assembly drew eighteen hundred young 
people to Lausanne in July, to a gathering, under the title ‘Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World’, that confronted them with the shift of 
centrality away from Europe and with the task of discovering that 
continent’s new réle, (a subject which also closely concerned the 
delegates to the annual conference of European churches, at Nyborg, 
Denmark, on ‘the service of the European churches in a changing 
world’). The much heralded and prepared-for world conference on 
‘Christ’s teaching to the world and our calling to-day’, held at Stras- 
bourg in July, is reckoned to have brought the World Christian 
Student Federation ‘Life and Mission’ project to its ‘half-way point’, 
Attended by nearly seven hundred delegates from over seventy national 
Student Christian Movements and other student groups, with half of 
them from ‘younger church’ areas and with Roman Catholics and 
conservative Evangelicals among the speakers, the conference brought 
out some common emphases in the conception of the mission of the 
Student Movement and helped to set the course for the remainder of the 
five-year plan. Australia’s national conference of churches, at 
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Melbourne in February, laid much stress on strengthening a sense of 
the urgency of the Christian mission, of winning people in secular 
occupations overseas to open identification with the Church and on 
missionary planning in itself as a challenge to existing disunity. 

There are co-operative developments in a number of countries to 
record. In the USA they have assumed practical and concrete shape 
in the new Inter-Church Centre, built, with a gift from the late 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr, on Riverside Drive, New York, and dedicated 
in June. The Swiss Protestant Federation has endorsed a plan to 
establish an international European radio station, funds for which 
are in process of being raised. The Orthodox Church of Greece 
is to form a missionary committee to organize aid for missionary 
churches abroad, including assistance to men who are studying for the 
priesthood. Contributions to this scheme have come from the Queen 
of Greece, (who has offered to provide scholarships for four such 
students in Uganda to come to Greece), the Greek Red Cross, the 
University of Salonica, the Mayor of Salonica, the governing synod of 
the monks of Mount Athos and a private individual. In Australia, 
All Saints College, an ‘interdenominational school for oecumenical 
mission’, with Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian support, 
has been established in Sydney, for missionary candidates from many 
crafts and occupations and to help them to understand the Christian 
mission in its modern context. In Belgium, the Eglise chrétienne 
missionnaire belge has devoted its main attention to the training of 
laymen for Christian service, concentrating specially on Sunday- 
school teachers, youth group leaders, lay preachers and those concerned 
with religious instruction in the primary schools. 

In the rural field, a world tour undertaken by the director of Agricul- 
tural Missions, Inc., of New York, has led him to insist on the indis- 
pensability of the rural missionary in areas where government technical 
aid cannot penetrate to every needy group, and to plead for increased 
personnel, from among highly qualified and dedicated young people. 
The training for this field must, it is urged, be broadened, for both lay 
and ministerial service, and plans made to increase facilities for pilot 
projects on the field and for co-ordination of effort with government 
and private agencies. Above all, the whole basis of the village church 
must be strengthened. 

A generation, and more, of service is recalled in the deaths of 
Christian leaders: HENRY A. ATKINSON, for many years general 
secretary of the Church Peace Union and of the World Alliance for 
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International Friendship through the Churches; JOHN BAILLE, 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1943-4, 
a leader in the oecumenical movement and a president of the World 
Council of Churches from 1954; ALEXANDER BAXTER, who served 
with the LMS in China, 1907-49, sometime Professor of Religion, 
Canton Christian College; Lewis BeEvAN Jones, missionary scholar 
and former Principal of the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, Aligarh, 
India; A.P. CULLEN, a pioneer in western education in North China, 
for many years on the staff of the Tientsin Anglo-Chinese College; 
PETER Kwel DaGaDuU, superintendent of the Accra Methodist Circuit 
and secretary of the Ghana Christian Council, 1954-8; JoHN MERLE 
Davis, first research secretary of the International Missionary Council; 
FRANCESCA FRENCH, of the China Inland Mission, the last survivor of 
a notable group of women whose missionary service took them across 
the Gobi desert; J. Z. Hope, an outstanding India missionary of the 
Church of Scotland and a former Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India; Max Huser, distinguished international jurist, a 
former president of the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
actively related to the World Council of Churches; H. A. PopLey, a 
missionary of the LMS who became Principal of the London Mission 
schools at Erode, India, and a Tamil scholar of note; ALFRED EDWARD 
JOHN RAWLINSON, Bishop of Derby, 1936-59, and a leading Anglican 
participant in church union discussions; ULRicH H. VAN BEYMA, 
secretary for inter-church aid for areas outside Europe, World Council 
of Churches, since 1954, formerly Missions Consul in Indonesia for the 
Netherlands Missionary Coucil; HENRY TOWNSEND VoDDEN, Bishop 
of Hull, 1934-57, formerly secretary for Iran, India and Ceylon with 
the CMS; Ivor Warkins, Bishop of Guildford, chairman of the 
Church of England Council for Oecumenical Co-operation and a 
member of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches; 
FRANK GARFIELD WILLIAMS, Dean Emeritus of Manchester, secre 

of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the Church of 
England, 1924-9. Their names recall an inspiring period in missionary 
venture, some aspects of which are reflected here. Also recorded are 
anniversaries, of a hundred years or more, in the achievements of 
individual churches and missions which today are conspicuous in the 
progress of that co-operation among Christians which, as the Central 
Committee of the World Council of Churches has lately been reminded, 
is not, in itself, a goal, “but a stage on the road to a goal’. 
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7. papal encyclical letter, Princeps pastorum, issued in November, 
1959, on ‘the Catholic missions on the fortieth anniversary of the 
apostolic letter Maximum illud of Bendict XV’, recalls a document 
which ‘gave a decisive impetus to missionary action in the Church’ and 
measures against its vision for world evangelism the achievements of 
the ensuing years and the challenge of the present day. Quoting 
Pius XII’s definition of missionary endeavour—‘to establish the 
Church on. sound foundations among non-Christian peoples, and to 
place it under its own native Hierarchy’—the encyclical is related 
largely to discussion of the task of raising up an indigenous clergy in 
each country and of mobilizing and training all available forces from 
among the laity. 
Some picture of the achievements of a fair part of that period has 
) been presented meanwhile in the tributes paid to Cardinal Fumasoni 
Biondi, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation ‘de Propaganda Fide’ since 
1933, upon his death in July. There were, in 1933, 498 ecclesiastical 
territories under the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation, with 
18 million faithful led by 16,000 priests. There are now (1959 figures) 
702, with nearly 35 million church members and 28,600 priests, 
indigenous bishops in the ‘mission countries’, for the most part in the 
dioceses of Africa and Asia, totalling 68. 

Bringing the focus down to the year now ending, we note some 
indications of the growth of an indigenous clergy. 

In JAPAN (which has shared with the PHILIPPINES and TANGANYIKA 
the distinction of its first elevation to the cardinalate), with a total 
membership of 277,502, there is a high percentage of vocations to the 
priesthood : there are 416 Japanese priests, with 419 students in major 
seminaries or other training institutions. Religious Sisters total 3,559. 
BurMA, in turn, has its first Burman Archbishop of Mandalay, in the 
person of the former auxiliary bishop, U Win, the archdiocese now 
passing from the care of the Paris Foreign Mission Society to that of 
the indigenous secular clergy. Only sixteen of the sixty priests who 
serve the archdiocese are of the Paris Foreign Mission. Progress in 
Korea is described as ‘steady but unspectacular’, with a smaller 
annual increase in church membership (explained to some extent by 
the generally disturbed conditions) than for the two preceding years. 
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Growth has been sufficient, however, to necessitate the formation of 
new parishes and outstations, which gives further emphasis to th 
need for a larger number of both missionaries and Korean priest, 
though the latter do already outnumber the Europeans. In Eas 
PAKISTAN, the first Pakistani to be made a bishop was consecrated in 
Dacca in October, by Cardinal Agagianian (who has succeeded 
Cardinal Biondi as Prefect of the Sacred Congregation), in the cours 
of a visit to the churches of Asia. 

Developments in many parts of AFRICA in the matter of the ip 
digenous clergy have particular significance in the context of political 
events. We note, for instance, in November, 1959, the institution of 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy in CONGO and RUANDA URUNDI and the 
erection of eight Ecclesiastical Provinces. In the light of subsequent 
developments, it is of some interest to note that in the long list of the 
names of those appointed to the suffragan sees, only four are ‘of the 
native clergy’. NIGERIA has 54 African priests, in a total of 776. One 
diocese, that of Umuahia, out of the eighteen ecclesiastical territories, 
is in the hands of African clergy, though there are Nigerian auxiliary 
bishops in the archdioceses of Lagos and Onitsha and in the dioces 
of Calabar. In the CAMEROON REPUBLIC, where there are 700,00 
baptized Roman Catholics and 100,000 catechumens, the Church is 
established in one archdiocese, Yaoundé, and four dioceses. One 
diocese, Douala, has an African diocesan bishop and the archdiocese, 
in which nearly half the total membership of the Church is concentrated, 
an African suffragan bishop. There are 113 African priests. In Taw 
GANYIKA, where it is the African Bishop of Rutabo who has been made 
a cardinal, three of the eighteen dioceses have African diocesan bishops, 
There are 250 other African diocesan clergy and over two thousand 
seminarians in training. To put the picture into proportion, we note 
that missionary personnel is still considerable—over eight hundred 
missionary priests and 254 missionary sisters and other workers. The 
outlook in the UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA is reckoned to be such as to 
require non-European vocations to be multiplied three and four times 
and for two more major seminaries to be established within the next 
ten years, Expectations of the number of Africans seeking admission 
have increased, meanwhile, to a striking extent. St Peter’s, Pevensey, 
Natal, for example, puts the figure at twenty-five a year for the next 
three years (the hitherto steady average of five or six having increased 
this year to twenty) and there are impressive comments on the growth 
in the response, precisely, it is believed, because of the difficulties 
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through which the Church is passing in the Union, to the call for more 
vocations. 

In the second field of service discussed in the encyclical letter, that 
of the Lay Apostolate, we note some striking examples of steadfast 
service and of achievement from small beginnings. Korea provides an 
instance of a movement, among students and intellectuals as a whole, 
which, begun barely ten years ago, has gathered steady momentum. 
The first meeting, in 1958, of a praesidium of the Legion of Mary, 
consisting of a devout group of educated laymen, soon led to the 
creation of a student praesidium, which had as its nucleus a bare 
dozen university and secondary school students. As a result of their 
activities, which have included following up enquirers, seeking out 
catechumens who had lapsed and visiting students in their homes, 
eleven students who had given up church attendance have returned, 
and of the twenty-six pagan students with whom contact has been 
established, ten are now attending instruction. Student Catholic Action 
(SCA) in the PHILIPPINES, again, makes a vigorous contribution in a 
country still faced with a great shortage of priests and one in which a 
strongly anti-religious influence, especially among students, has to be 
acknowledged. Mr Douglas Hyde, writing of his impressions after a 
recent visit to the Republic, presents the challenge against the reality 
of the immense pressure for higher education in a country in which 
‘more than a quarter of the population . . . is at a school of some 
sort’ (Manila alone having fourteen universities with 360,000 students). 
Looking at the Roman Catholic student, moreover, in the environment 
of Communist activity which surrounds him, Mr Hyde notes a growing 
concentration on parallel development with it: the emphasis on the 
training of leaders, the advance, beyond basic exhortation in speeches, 
into such spheres of practical service as the conducting of religious 
education in schools. Under the direction of the Columban Fathers, 
this SCA initiative is spreading to all parts of the Republic and is 
making a fundamental contact, on the basis of the ‘cell’ structure. 
Reports of INDONESIA suggest a similar pressure for higher education 
and an equally strong anti-religious element to contend with. The 
Roman Catholic University has been built up in the same way as seven 
State universities have eventuated, by putting together existing and 
newly founded faculties and high schools; and in the course of his 
recent visit, Cardinal Agagianian laid the foundation stone of the new 
building, in Bandang, for the high school for sociology and economics, 
the third faculty in the University. The Steyler Mission’s agricultural 
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high school, opened on Flores in 1959, has been closed again by the 
military authorities, only, it is hoped, for emergency reasons; and the 
Carmelite Fathers are to open a medical high school in Malang, Java, 
All such institutions must include a technical faculty before they can 
receive recognition ; and among the institutions with which they must 
compete are the Communist ‘People’s University’, with its two-year 
courses in Djakarta, and the attraction of the ‘Friendship University 
in Moscow which, with its offer of free studies to foreign students, is 
felt in Christian quarters in Indonesia as strongly as anywhere. Roman 
Catholic student groups, however, to a total of fifteen, are reported to 
be active and flourishing and are estimated to be bringing in about 
three hundred converts a year. 

Some instances of the strength of lay evangelism in Africa may 
include, in NIGERIA, its share in the efforts which have led to what is 
described as virtually a mass movement into the Church on the part of 
the Ibo people, a development partly due to the activity of the Roman 
Catholic schools, but partly also to the strong lay initiative, under the 
leadership of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, in giving 
religious instruction. The lay apostolate is strong, again, in TAN 
GANYIKA, where over six thousand catechists are at work and where the 
lay apostolate associations have 19,000 members. 

In Latin AmeRicA, remarkable results in an experimental use of 
catechists, in primitive conditions and in areas where there is a great 
shortage of priests, have attended a venture on the part of the Maryknoll 
Missioners on the Bolivian border of Peru, reckoned to be the most 
densely populated rural area in Latin America. In what is described 
as ‘an intensification of the lay apostolate’, a steady succession of 1,500 
illiterate Indians have received regular instruction in the Catechism and 
have gone back and taught it, stage by stage, in their villages. Based 
since 1943 on the town of Puno, where they established a diocesaa 
seminary and taught in the local Roman Catholic private schools, the 
Maryknoll missionaries have gradually moved out, on the trail of their 
lay workers, in search of wider contacts with head men and their 
people, from among whom they have found the volunteers. 

Europe, too, has shown a mobilization of all forces. The great 
mission held in Munich, GERMANY, in July, had four years of prepara 
tion in which men and women studied intensively the situations which 
confronted the Church, and prayer evenings in families and homes 
have been steadily attended since early in 1960. The Legion of Mary 


has played a conspicuous part in a mission framed in the perspective 
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of ‘the community of the altar’ projecting itself through the community 
of life which calls for the witness of all. A similar vision animates the 
appeal that has been voiced in ‘dechristianized’ FRaNck, for an im- 
mense evangelistic effort in which priests, religious and laity will take 
part together. ‘The whole Church of France’, it is affirmed, ‘must 
become missionary’ and ‘increasingly present in all sectors of human 
life . . . to lead men to Christ, who alone can save them.’ 

For some brief record of developments in certain countries we begin 
with the PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA. Among the regulations adopted 
and published in the course of the year by the Catholic Patriotic 
Association, the schismatic body which claims to replace the Roman 
Catholic Church, article 3 defines the Association’s aims: 

To unite the clergy and the laity, promote the spirit of anti-imperialism and 
patriotism, positively participate in socialist study and socialist construction, assist 
church members to carry out self-reform, defend world peace, and assist the govern- 
ment in implementing the policy of freedom in religious belief. 

Any attempt to secure a picture of the current situation must start by 
seeking to discover how much resistance to the Patriotic Association 
still remains. In addition to reports from refugees coming out of the 
People’s Republic, there are available this year the impressions of a 
European Roman Catholic layman who went into China to judge for 
himself of the conditions for the Church. His interview with the 
recently elected schismatic Bishop of Shanghai persuaded him of the 
tenacious conviction held in the Catholic Patriotic Association that 
its members are the real, authentic Catholics of China and that it is 
those who remain loyal to the Vatican who are in schism. When 
questioned, the bishop put the numbe: of the Patriotic Association’s 
newly elected bishops at forty, and confirmed that twenty already 
consecrated had transferred their allegiance to it. It is admitted that 
the true Church is becoming ‘a little weaker each day’, that it is ‘a ship 
being broken up’, as one missionary periodical describes it; and the 
Communist claim, ‘We are not destroying the Church, she is dis- 
appearing of herself’, is acknowledged to have some accuracy. But 
faithful Roman Catholic resistance—boycotting would almost seem to 
be the word—of the Catholic Patriotic Association’s ministries makes 
an impressive picture; and some pity is voiced for the schismatic 
bishops, who have only apostates among their flock. The condemnation 
of faithful Chinese clergy continues. There are estimated to be 44 
Chinese Jesuit priests in prison and about the same number under 
we in their homes. Of the three Jesuit priests arrested in 1954, 
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two are understood to have been deported to a collective farm on the 
Tibetan border for ‘re-education by labour’. Roman Catholic comment 
includes the reminder that release from prison or forced labour comes 
only with apostasy and that for the faithful the sentence is therefore 
one for life. Though both the Bishop of Shanghai, the Most Reverend 
Ignatius Kiung, and Bishop James E. Walsh, former Superior General 
of the Maryknoll Fathers, have been in prison for some time (Bishop 
Kiung for five years), they were brought to trial, with twelve priests, 
only in March, when the Bishop of Shanghai, who had ‘hindered 
the dechristianization of China’, was condemned to life imprisonment 
and Bishop Walsh to twenty years. It was a non-religious writer in 4 
Hongkong daily paper who said of Bishop Kiung that it was ‘not only 
religious faith, but faith in a cause that conquered’ that has kept him 
from surrender ; and it is in the prisons, in the labour camps and in the 
sufferings of priests and religious that the Roman Catholic Church, it 
is insisted, is to be sought and remembered. 

In Arrica, the Church has suffered some casualties in the terrorism 
that accompanied the realization of independence in the CAMEROON 
REPUBLIC, notably in the Bamiléké area, where the active life of the 
Church reached almost total dislocation, and which was the only area 
in which school enrolment and attendance came for the time being to 
a standstill. The re-grouping of people under police protection has 
meanwhile improved the situation. On a longer view, the constructive 
comments of the Archbishop of Yaoundé, on the tone of the Republic's 
constitution in the matter of recognizing religious obedience, suggests 
a not unpromising relationship, though Roman Catholic leaders are 
disposed to challenge the refusal of State aid for private schools. 

Nigeria’s achievement of independence has been the occasion of & 
joint pastoral letter from the Hierarchy, rejoicing in the event and all 
that it implies, and reminding Christians of their duty in identifying 
themselves with social advance: to condemn bribery and nepotism, to 
remove the disparity between rich and poor, to improve s 
and leadership in Trade Unions, to insist on monogamy; and, in the 
specific tasks related to the strengthening of the Church: to foster 
vocations to the priesthood and to missions, to build strong lay 
organizations, to ‘purify and elevate’ such traditional African beliefs 
as can be so treated, to be faithful to the Mass as the centre of worship, 
to be familiar with the Scriptures and to recognize the possibility of 
working, for the well-being of the country, with Muslims, who share 
with them ‘a sense of reverence for the one true God’. 
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In March, in anticipation of independence in Conco, the Archbishop 
of Leopoldville, a Belgian, issued a pastoral letter, acknowledging that 
‘no country is destined to remain for ever in dependence on another’ 
and recognizing the temporary character of Belgium’s mission. Voicing, 
however, a note of doubt as to the general readiness for such a step, the 
Archbishop goes on: ‘If our task does not seem to us entirely achieved, 
be assured that the divine dispositions are . . . surely to the greatest 
good of humanity’; and he exhorts the missionaries to accept the new 
state of affairs ‘and set our hearts at ease’. The subsequent loosing not 
only of frenzied enthusiasm, upon the declaration of independence, but 
of forces of violence and hatred, led the Auxiliary Bishop of Leopold- 
ville, an African, to issue, in August, an appeal to the missionaries to 
remain at their posts, to teach ‘the truth that liberates, the faith that 
saves and the love that unites’, bearing also in mind the needs of the 
schools, due to re-open in two months’ time, and all the medical 
service to which missionaries are committed. In the event, no Roman 
Catholic missionaries left their posts except when required to do so by 
the civil authorities; and though the high proportion of Belgians 
among the Church’s leaders has been regarded as increasing the 
problem and the dangers, Roman Catholic eye-witness comment tends 
clearly to modify the general press reports and to insist that incidents 
of violence were exceptional, and local in their instigation. Instances 
could be given, it is affirmed, of the courage and wisdom displayed by 
Congolese Roman Catholics, priests and laymen alike, to overcome 
disorders. The greatest concern is felt for Christians not yet strongly 
tooted in the Faith and exposed to intensified anti-Christian influences 
which include an ‘exacerbated tribalism’. A programme of prayer was 
organized throughout Congo, in October, to re-awaken the faith, with 
Mass at the conclusion of each day; and Catholic Action is engaged 
on a plan of doctrinal instruction to strengthen those who waver. The 
Roman Catholic University, Lovanium, whose administrative Council 
was transferred to Congo in June, began its seventh academic year in 
October, with its teaching and student bodies at almost their full 
strength. The steady and constructive bearing of Lovanium students 
throughout the crisis has been remarked upon. 

The limited space available here for some notes on individual 
countries goes inevitably, as regards SouTH AFRICA, to the Church’s 
continued challenge of the apartheid doctrine. The pastoral letter on 
face relations issued, at the conclusion of the Bishops’ Conference, on 
February 2nd, calls upon the people of South Africa to see ‘in their 
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history the providence of God, who has brought them together as one 
community, though of differing origins and stages of social develop. 
ment’, and indicating ‘a unique task, that of achieving a way of life 
whereby all can live together in peace and mutual assistance’. Acknow- 
ledging the existence of national groups within the whole community 
and their legitimate claims to loyalty, the bishops insist that ‘this 
loyalty must yield priority to a greater loyalty, loyalty to God’s will, 
loyalty to the transcendent unity of all men’. With their final appeal for 
an approach to racial problems that will be in accord with the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, the bishops’ letter demonstrates once more, as other 
churches have constantly stressed, that their challenge to the Govern. 
ment on this matter is theological and not political in its foundations, 

In a year, finally, in which the desire for mutual understanding has 
shown conspicuous advance at the level of oecumenical consultation, 
there are evidences of it in local situations as well. We note the appear- 
ance, in SPAIN, of a new bulletin, Orientacién y Informacién Ecuménica, 
under the direction of a Capuchin priest. In CoLomsia, South America, 
where much misunderstanding between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants has still to be acknowledged, but in connexion with which 
the late Cardinal-Primate of Bogota’s pressure for a joint commission 
to investigate differences still has its advocates, a periodical, Noticias 
Ecuménicas, has appeared monthly since May, 1959, and is reported 
to have confirmed and strengthened interest in the oecumenical 
movement ; and the third Sunday in each month is observed as a day 
of prayer with that intention. At the time of the European youth 
conference in Lausanne, referred to in this survey, the Bishop of 
Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg sent a message affirming that ‘all 
humble and sincere efforts at the reconciliation of all Christians are 
the work of the Holy Spirit’; and he invited the Roman Catholics of 
Lausanne to attend a Mass to invoke God’s blessing on the assembly. 
Addressing Roman Catholic women, the Archbishop of Utrecht has 
referred to ‘the richly blessed oecumenical trend . . . drawing Rome 
and the Reformation together’ and reminding them that ‘the common 
search for truth and the common recognition of truth bring unity’. In 
an open letter to the spiritual leaders of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the secretary of the Orthodox Christian Association of Lay Theo- 
logians, Mr Basil Moustakis, declares the readiness of the Holy 
Orthodox Church for discussions with Rome, once all non-spiritual 
elements which prevent an encounter have been removed. He stresses 
the ‘homogeneity of faith and life’ which does in fact unite the Orthodox 
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and Roman Catholic Churches and which is there, ‘beneath the 
crevassed surface of well-known differences’. His appeal is for it to be 
revived and extended, by means of theological research and through 
a deeper appreciation of Orthodox liturgical practices, and he is 
inspired to make his appeal in the sympathetic atmosphere created by 
the Pope. We go to press as the journey of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Jerusalem, Istanbul and Rome approaches its final 
stage, with warm-hearted contacts already established in Jerusalem 
with Roman Catholic leaders, who identified themselves with the 
Holy Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant churches in making him 
welcome. 

We close this brief outline of some developments which owe much 
to the vision of the Pope with his Holiness’s own definition of the 
purpose of the new Secretariat, for relations with non-Roman Catholic 
Christians, formed in connexion with the Second Vatican Council: 
‘To show also Our love and Our good-will towards those who bear the 
name of Christian, but who are separated from this apostolic See, and 
so that they may follow the work of the Council and find more easily 
the way that leads to that unity for which Jesus addressed so ardent a 
prayer to His Father.’ 

M. S. 








HAS THE CHRISTIAN FAITH BEEN 
ADEQUATELY PRESENTED? 


By K. A. Busia 


= missionaries who have served overseas have unhappy reco 
lections of trusted converts reverting, on certain occasions, to 
‘pagan’ beliefs and practices. The experience was all the more stunning 
when the converts concerned were not the more recent ones, but 
Christians of long standing, sometimes with fine records of conspicuous 
service and loyalty. The problem takes on a new dimension when it is 
presented as part of the general problem of the encounter between 
Christianity and indigenous cultures. 

As part of the “Rapid Social Change’ study sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches, I organized a conference of Christian leaders, 
clergymen and laymen, in Accra two years ago. All the churches repre- 
sented in the Ghana Christian Council sent delegates to the conference. 
After a long discussion and a frank exchange of views and experiences, 
the participants agreed with remarkable unanimity that certain practices 
which were contrary to Christian belief and teaching continued among 
Christians, and that in some instances there was a return to traditional 
observances, particularly at such critical moments of life as birth, 
illness, grave misfortune or death. 

Some questions regarding traditional practices hardly raise any 
theological issues. For example, the question, “Why do we not use our 
own music and rhythm and drums in worship?’ is of a different order 
from the question, ‘Why can we not as Christians pour libation, which 
is our traditional way of worship?’ The latter question hides funda- 
mental issues about the nature of the universe, about man, society and 
God; and to ask why libations are not assimilated into Christian 
worship is really to ask whether the beliefs implied are, or are not, in 
accord with Christian doctrine. 

My own studies carried out in Ghana provide ample evidence of 
the persistence of, or the return to, old rites and beliefs such as pouring 
libations, the worship of ancestors or practices based on belief in 
witchcraft or in the power of gods and spirits, even in areas where the 
Christian Church has been established for over a hundred years. 

A popular explanation is that the situation has been caused by the 
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mistakes of the early missionaries. It is generally asserted that they 
condemned all traditional beliefs and customs as pagan and un- 
christian, without sufficient examination or understanding and that, 
with the spread of education and the rise of nationalism, the prohibi- 
tions imposed are being challenged. The accusation that the early 
missionaries rejected everything wholesale is, however, not altogether 
fair. Some of them based their conclusions, and the conduct they 
required of their converts, on such information of traditional beliefs 
as they possessed. A letter dated January, 1876, written for the guidance 
of ministers and church leaders by one of the early Wesleyan mission- 
aries, contained the following: 

Native customs are in-wrought in the social system of African tribes. We must 
be careful to oppose them by argument and persuasion; and in cases requiring the 
interference of the church and the exercise of discipline, we must take each case as 
it arises, on its own merits, and act accordingly. It will be seen by the converts that 
their time-honoured customs are inconsistent with the religion of Christ. We cannot 
drive people beyond their light, but must be content to lead them step by step until 
they see more clearly. 

The full implications of such insights do not appear to have been 
realized; for the doctrinal teaching required does not seem to have 
been provided. However, it is to one specific aspect of the general 
problem of the encounter between Christianity and African cultures 
that I wish to draw attention. I shall do so by beginning rashly with 
the general statement that all religious systems (of thought, belief and 
practice) imply, implicitly or explicitly, concepts of man, nature, 
society and the supernatural; and that in Africa and, from what I 
have been told, in Asia also, there has not been a sufficient awareness 
of the encounter between Christianity and traditional beliefs and 
practices at this level. There has in consequence been an all too facile 
acceptance of superficial conversions. One should not too readily 
accuse the converts of frailty or hypocrisy. It is rather the Christian 
Church which must ask whether converts from an alien culture, say 
African or Asian, have received adequate instruction as to what the 
Christian faith has to say about life as a whole—about nature, man, 
society and God ; about the universe and the meaning of life. Converts 
are indeed not philosophers, and therefore this may appear far-fetched. 
But no culture leaves these fundamental questions alone. The converts 
come with such knowledge, beliefs or assumptions about man, nature, 
society and God as their culture offers them. These go to the root 
of life, as well as seeking to give meaning to the whole of life, in this 
world and hereafter. They therefore influence choices and conduct 
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and actions, particularly during critical moments of life. My contention 
is that those who have been responsible for the propagation of the 
Christian gospel in other lands and cultures have not shown sufficient 
awareness of the need for an encounter between the Christian religion 
and the cosmology of peoples outside European culture and tradition, 
It is this which has made Christianity either alien or superficial, or 
both. 

I would like to illustrate with reference to Africa. Africa is indeed 
a large continent of many tribes who until fairly recently lived in 
isolation ; different ways of life were therefore developed. Nevertheless, 
from such sociological and anthropological studies as have been made 
already, it is possible to discern some concepts that are broadly applic. 
able to many areas of the continent, and which may be used to illustrate 
the point I wish to emphasize. 

In the sphere of cosmology, the following selection may be presented, 
There is the conception of a Supreme Being, the Creator, charged with 
power ; a power that can be both beneficent and dangerous. Below him 
are lesser deities who are also charged with power. These deities may 
be associated with hills, trees, rivers, or with animals and other natural 
objects. They all derive their powers from the Supreme Being, but 
man has to take care to be on good terms with them separately, 
Natural objects may be useful, but they must be revered, for they have 
powers which are a part of their essential nature and which must be 
propitiated because they can do good as well as harm. This thought 
lies behind rituals relating to material objects practised in African 
religions. Though an African Christian may join in thanksgiving to 
God for His gifts, he may, without any sense of contradiction, give 
thanks to Mother Earth also for her bounty. 

There is also a widespread belief among African peoples that man 
is both a biological and a spiritual being, and that there is a life beyond 
death. This is shown in the worship of ancestors and in funeral rites. 
Further, every man is a member of a family, a large group of kinsmen 
whose relationships persist beyond death. The dead have power over 
the living, and they, too, have to be propitiated. There is in fact a 
universe of spirits with powers over life—birth, growth, prosperity, 
adversity and death. They can give fulfilment and satisfaction or 
thwart human efforts and wishes. This cosmology raises many questions, 
theological as well as philosophical, waiting to be probed and answered. 

As in other countries, some of the highest expressions of African 
culture are associated with religion: poetry, music, dance, art, pictur- 
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esque ceremony, language, emotion ; in the same way as the Christian 
religion in Europe has evoked some of the most beautiful and moving 
expressions of human skill, creativeness and thought. What is more, 
Christianity has continually to face and provide answers to life’s most 
complex problems. A religion must give wholeness and meaning to 
life: Christian theology strives to fulfil this need within the context 
of Europe. It is a continuing task. The challenge is increasingly coming 
to the Church to extend this task to other countries, so that Christianity 
may reach new depths and heights in an encounter with other cultures 
and become truly universal, rooted in every soil and culture. In doing 
$0, it may shed some of its cultural ‘western’ accretions, but its universal 
essence should grow clearer and stronger for all to hear a gospel, 
and to receive a faith through which God speaks to Everyman. It is, 
I think, because the need to provide doctrinal teaching that answers 
these fundamental questions has not been sufficiently appreciated that 
Christianity faces the danger of being superficial or alien in Africa 
and Asia. 
K. A. BusIA 











OBEDIENCE AND FREEDOM IN CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY ' 


By José Micuez-Bonino 


eae theology and theological education be justified in the life of 
the Church? This is not a rhetorical question, especially in Latin 
America, where the Church is faced with an urgent evangelistic task 
which demands all its strength. In these circumstances are not theology 
and theological education a luxury which may be left to the older 
churches? Indeed, may not these theological concerns become 4 
threat to our evangelistic passion and missionary zeal? 

In answering these questions we propose not merely to express an 
opinion but rather to confess our faith. We believe, first of all, that 
theology is an act of obedience and, indeed, of missionary obedience, 
We have been called to preach the Gospel, the Word of God. The 
Great Commission has established once for all the content of that 
preaching, namely, the Gospel ; and in the fulfilment of that commission 
we are called upon to be faithful. Theology is meant to serve our 
fidelity in preaching. Its mission is to face the Church with the question: 
what are we preaching? Is it really the Word of God which is heard 
in our pulpits and Sunday-school classes, our evangelistic visitation 
and our open-air sermons, our radio addresses and our published 
writings? Or have we, perhaps unwittingly, mixed it up with ‘another 
gospel’? To what purpose all our zeal if we should be found preaching 
rather some personal opinion or human philosophy, some social or 
political system, some popular religious ideas? Should we not fall under 
the condemnation of Jesus: ‘Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for you traverse sea and land to make a single proselyte, 
and when he becomes a proselyte, you make him twice as much 4 
child of hell as yourselves.’ In the face of this danger our only resource 
is a humble and devout reflexion upon the Word which we have been 
called to preach. Hence our theological education has been and must 
continue to be, above all, biblical in character, that is, we must con- 
tinually confront our daily preaching with the norm we have received 
from Jesus Christ in the biblical testimony. 

1 An address, slightly abbreviated, given at the author’s installation as President of 
Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires, April 22nd, 1960. 
go 
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Theology is an act of obedience, in the second place, because we 
have been called to love God with all our heart, with all our strength— 
and with all our mind. What else is theology but the obedience of the 
mind to Jesus Christ? The absence of theological reflexion, far from 
being (as is sometimes supposed) a manifestation of the vitality of our 
faith, means rather that our faith has not penetrated the whole of our 
life. A part of it has been excluded from the vivifying power of faith 
in Christ and deprived of its true function in the love of God. 

As a matter of fact, our mind always has some master. It may be 
some god of philosophy, some political programme, some strange 
ideology. Scripture exhorts us to submit our thought to Jesus Christ. 
It is very odd that some Protestants suppose we are better Christians 
if one part of our being refuses obedience to Jesus Christ and our 
thought remains pagan! It is odd that there are some who are scandal- 
ized—and rightly so—when a Christian breaks the law of Christ in 
his moral life, but view with indifference or complacency a Christian 
who in his thought violates the truth as it is in Christ. 

It is obvious that this must be a special concern of the Christian 
minister. If indeed the love of God includes the obedience of the mind 
for all Christians alike, this is true in a very special sense of those who 
are called upon to teach. Theological education is simply the effort 
to discipline our mind in obedience to the Truth as it is in Jesus Christ 
and to the message which has been entrusted to us. For this very 
reason it is impossible to exaggerate the need of putting our theological 
education upon the highest academic level. Academic excellence is 
not a species of intellectual dilettantism, but rather of fidelity in our 
worship of Him who is the Truth. 

Finally, theology is an act of obedience because we have been sent 
to preach, that is, to communicate a message. This presupposes that 
we make ourselves understood. All preaching and teaching involve 
translation or interpretation. Woe to the interpreter who does not 
know both the language from which he interprets and that into which 
he interprets the message! A part of our missionary obligation is to 
know the world in which we live—our Latin American world as well 
as our world community—its modes of thought, its interests and 
concerns, its dreams and hopes and disappointments. Such knowledge 
is essential, not in order that we may cut the Gospel to the measure 
of the human heart, but that we may proclaim the eternal Gospel of 
what God has done in Jesus Christ in terms which men will under- 
stand. Whether our listeners accept that Gospel, in spite of the scandal 
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of the Cross, is beyond our power to determine ; that involves the work 
of the Holy Spirit. But the scandal of the Cross is not the scandal of 
our inability to make ourselves understood. When we try to clothe 
our message in garments which are familiar to our people, we do it 
not in the name of a nationalism which would eliminate the ‘strange. 
ness’ of the Gospel, but in the name of the command to speak a language 
which our neighbour understands. Is not this the least of love’s demands 
in the proclamation of the Christian message? 

We believe that theology and theological education are not only 
an act of obedience—the missionary obedience—of the Christian 
Church; they are also an expression of our freedom in Jesus Christ, 
Indeed, theology in the Christian sense of the word can only arise 
when the believer understands that the truth in Jesus Christ is a truth 
which makes us free. God has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, and in 
this act of revelation allows us to think of Him and meditate upon 
Him. Otherwise what right should we have to speak of God? If God 
had not spoken, what could we say of Him which would not be 4 
mere echo of our own ideas, our dreams and illusions? If God had 
not spoken, theology would be impossible. But God has spoken, and 
hence we can speak in grateful and humble response. It is evident, 
therefore, that our theological thought has only one justification, 
namely, the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. At the same time this 
revelation constitutes the sole limit of our theology. 

Theology lives in the kingdom of Christ, which is a kingdom of 
freedom. Theological education must claim that freedom and make 
use of it. Theology is possible only in an atmosphere of freedom, that 
is, of free obedience to the truth which is in Jesus Christ. To be sure, 
theology stands in the service of the Church as it fulfils its evangelistic 
mission, but it can serve the Church effectively only when it is not 
bound by the immediate interest of the ecclesiastical institution. 

More than once the faithful search for the truth in Christ has led 
theology to disagree with ideas current in the Church in a given period, 
and this will doubtless happen again. What happens in such a case? 
The Roman Catholic Church has a categorical answer. Theology must 
submit unconditionally to the magisterial authority of the present-day 
church. Protestantism also, at some periods of its history, has tried in 
similar fashion to absolutize its creeds. But genuine Protestantism 
knows that ‘we cannot do anything against the truth, but only for the 
truth’. In recognizing the calling of the theologian and in guaranteeing 
him his freedom, the Church sets limits to the exercise of its authority. 
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It does not propose to submit to the caprices of the theologians, but 
it does recognize and respect the sovereign freedom of the Word of 
God, which cannot be bound unconditionally or finally by any human 
formulation. 

A recognition of this fact lies at the foundation of our Union 
Theological Seminary as an oecumenical institution. The churches 
which united to create this seminary have not thereby renounced their 
creeds, nor sought some least common denominator, nor placed in 
jeopardy their testimony to the truth. They have chosen rather to let 
themselves be faced, questioned, criticized and reproved by their 
sister-churches, recognizing that in this way God Himself may face, 
question, criticize and reprove them. Theological currents come and 
go, but not in vain, for time and again God uses them as instruments 
to correct, reform and purify His Church. To try to check them because 
they seem dangerous, to try to bind the Word of God to current inter- 
pretations of it in the Church would mean to deny the freedom of the 
Gospel and to supersede our only supreme Judge, Jesus Christ Himself. 

Perhaps this is one of the greatest gains in theological education 
during the past century. It has demanded and obtained the right to 
seek for truth in freedom. To be sure, this has not been achieved without 
tisks and stumbling. More than once theology has forgotten that true 
freedom is to be found only in obedience to the truth as it is in Christ, 
and at times has confused freedom with attempts to replace the Word 
of God with every kind of human speculation or ideology. But it 
would be a fatal error to try to ensure theology against all risks by 
binding it unconditionally to a given confession. If theology were 
bound to serve only the immediate interests of to-day’s churches, it 
would thereby deny its supreme loyalty to the Truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ, and hence its true and profounder service to the Church 
universal. 

Obedience and freedom are the two foundation stones of theological 
education. It is effective only as an act of obedience to the missionary 
mandate of the Church and as it serves the Church in fulfilment of 
that mission. But, on the other hand, it is effective only if it uses its 
freedom, given in Christ, to search for the truth in Christ, and only if 
it examines respectfully, humbly, yet critically, every doctrine, creed, 
confession or system, in the light of the Word of God. Obedience and 
freedom, as in the famous work of Luther, are not mutually exclusive, 
but rather mutually necessary and interdependent. 

Jost MiGUEZ-BONINO 
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HOPE IN ACTION 


THEOLOGIE DER MISSIONARISCHEN VERKUNDIGUNG: EVANGELIZATION 
ALS OEKUMENISCHER PROBLEM. By HANS JOCHEN MARGULL, 
Stuttgart: Evangelischer Verlagswerk. DM 24. 1959. 


WESEN UND AUFGABE DER MISSIONSTHEOLOGIE. By ERICH KROGER, 
Wuppertal-Barmen: Verlag der Rheinischen Missions-Gesell- 
schaft. 1960. 


HE word ‘Evangelism’ is as ambiguous and question-begging as 

the word ‘evangelical’, and matters become no easier in German 
than in English. Yet Christians everywhere are agreed on the need for 
a clearer understanding of the process by which the Gospel is effectively 
communicated. For the twentieth century as for the first Paul’s words 
are true: If we preach the gospel (evangelize) that gives us no ground 
of boasting. We are bound to do it. Woe to us, if we do not evangelize 
(1 Cor. 9 : 16). 

Strangely enough the word ‘evangelism’ does not appear to have 
been used at the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910. Even in 
1928 at the Jerusalem meeting of the IMC it appeared only indirectly 
when Dr John Mackay spoke on ‘the evangelistic duty of Christianity’ 
and William Temple on ‘the case for evangelization’. Twenty years later, 
however, the International Missionary Council began to speak about 
‘total evangelism’, by which was meant worldwide evangelism, involving 
the total commitment of all the resources of the Church and of every 
Christian. Since then, not only the various agencies of the Oecumenical 
Movement but almost every Christian denomination has been busy 
discussing the aim and content of evangelism and the methods which 
should be used. The churches have recognized that they should do 
more than talk about these things. There has been a general desire 
to act. 

At the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
1954 Section 2 had as its subject ‘Evangelism : the mission of the Church 
to those outside her life’. In its comments on the report the Oecumenical 
Council of Finland said: ‘A certain vagueness and inexactitude in the 
use of the words “evangelism” and “mission” in the report were felt 
4 
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to have obscured its central message of evangelism and mission as the 
basic task of the Church.’ 

In this interesting and important study, very elaborately and impres- 
sively documented, Dr Margull, of Hamburg University, has carefully 
analysed the discussions on these matters by the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council. He provides in 
effect a very thorough examination of the developing ti.ecological 
interest and emphasis within the Oecumenical Movement. The first 
of the three main sections of the book deals with the significance of 
taking “Christ, the Hope of the World’ as the main theme of the 
Evanston Assembly, The second and longest part deals with the doctrine 
of the Church and with the situation which faces the Church both in 
confronting the non-Christian religions and in lands where the faith 
has long been established. The final section starts from the declaration 
of the WCC central committee at Rolle in 1951, followed up by that 
of the IMC at Willingen in 1952, regarding “The Calling of the Church 
to Mission and Unity’. 

Dr Margull prefers the phrase ‘missionary preaching’ (missionarische 
Verkiindigung) to the German equivalent of either ‘evangelism’ or 
‘evangelization’, believing that it covers what has traditionally been 
regarded as missionary work among heathen peoples and also the 
proclamation of the Gospel in the new missionary situation in so-called 
Christian lands. At the same time it leaves room for an adequate 
eschatological emphasis. His final definition is as follows :— 

Missionary preaching is the participation by the churches (Kirchen) in the mes- 
sianic work of Jesus Christ and therefore an eschatological message to all who have 
not yet heard the gospel’s call for conversion. By missionary preaching the churches 
live in hope that Jesus Christ at His return to earth will gather the whole world into 
og ~ ae (Gemeinde). Or, more shortly, missionary preaching is hope in action 

As one reads these pages it becomes clear how much Christian 
thinking owes to J. C. Hoekendijk, Hendrik Kraemer, S. C. Neill, 
Walter Freytag, D. T. Niles, Max Warren, T. O. Wedel and Hans-Rudi 
Weber—an impressive international and interconfessional team. There 
is here a valuable guide to the on-going discussion in which these 
lively and penetrating minds have shared. The bibliography includes 
far more than their works, however, and runs to more than thirty 
pages. It is good to know that an English translation of this able study 
is in preparation and it is to be hoped that its publication will not long 
be delayed. The suggestion that the Third Assembly of the WCC is to 
take place in Ceylon (p. 125) will no doubt there be corrected. 
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In the second publication noted above there are presented two 
lectures given by Pfarrer Dr theol. Erich Kriiger to a conference of 
German evangelical missionaries at Hermannsburg in October 1959, 
They deal with the nature and task of a theology of mission and with 
Martin Kihler’s understanding of the world mission of Christianity, 
In its general standpoint it is conservative and more than a littl 
critical of much that has gone under the name of comparative religion, 


ErRNgESsT A. PAYNE 
LONDON 





EARLY MISSIONARY DOCTRINE 


PIONEER THEORIES OF MISSIOLOGY. By RONAN HOFFMAN, O.F.M.Conyv., 
with a Foreword by CARDINAL CusHING. Washington, D.C.; 
The Catholic University of America Press. $3.25. 1960. 


bong value of this well-documented study is that it brings to light 
the important but little known ‘contribution to the mission 
apostolate’ by a seventeenth-century Prince of the Church. Cardinal 
Brancati lived from 1612 to 1693 and his work is not even mentioned 
in the Bibliotheca Missionum of Father R. Streit, O.M., which is ‘the 
most complete bibliography of mission writings’. Fr Hoffman feels that 
one explanation of the obscurity of Brancati’s work is that it is but an 
appendix to another work, the Tract on Faith, in his Commentary on 
the Third Book of the Sentences of John Duns Scotus. 

Brancati dealt with missions as a theologian, and this fact makes 
Fr Hoffman’s study significant for to-day’s thinking on the theology 
of missions. One is surprised by the similarity between much of 
Brancati’s content and modern manuals of missiology. There are, 
however, many points raised by modern writers which Brancati does 
not touch upon. The fact that he was never a missionary himself tends 
at times to give the reader the impression that his writings are some 
what divorced from reality. 

Brancati wrote at a time when missions were in transition from state 
control to ecclesiastical control. The organization of ‘the missions 
under a special hierarchical form was only then taking shape. It was an 
important period for missionary activity. As a result of the discovery 
of new lands and people by the Portuguese and Spanish explorers in 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, Brancati rightly saw 
that missions would have to be undertaken on a world-wide scale. His 
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treatise consisted of two parts, one historical, the other doctrinal. The 
historical was not by any means a complete history of missions, but it 
was sufficient for his purpose : to demonstrate for the benefit of students 
the providence of God and the diligence of the Church and the popes 
for the propagation of the Faith. He wrote to give his students an orien- 
tation in missions and actually intended his work as a practical manual 
to encourage and inspire missionaries. As Brancati was a teacher of 
theology this is a salutary fact, of much significance for theologians and 
theological colleges to-day, as they struggle with the question of how 
to teach missions in the theological curriculum. 

A good deal of historical information is presented, but it never 
dominates Brancati’s presentation. His missiology deals mainly with 
the Biblical and theological basis of missions and he avoids the exagger- 
ations of a romantic conception of the missionary vocation. The whole 
treatise is marked by a skilful application of scholastic terminology to 
a thesis which is not so much preoccupied with establishing the Church 
but rather with the simple propagation of the Faith. Fr Hoffman notes 
that ‘this end or purpose of the missions . . . is of course unacceptable 
to the modern missiologist, who considers the implantatio Ecclesiae to 
be that end’. In Brancati’s day the idea of ‘planting the Church’ was 
not yet the dominant one, largely because governments were still 
looking after hierarchical and church matters. 

Fr Hoffman not only works into Brancati’s understanding of the 
meaning and significance of missions but also presents many interesting 
aspects of the missionary policy of the Roman Catholic Church. Time 
and again one reads that the Pope is the only one with the right and 
obligation to preach the Faith to men of all nations, either per se or 
per alios. To Peter and to him alone of all the Apostles was committed 
the task of feeding all the sheep of Christ, including those outside the 
sheepfold. Fr Hoffman (p. 38) says that Brancati’s ‘emphatic repetition 
of this papal right serves to confirm the theory that Brancati was 
trying to vindicate the authority of the Holy See over the Portuguese 
kings’. 

It is interesting to read that Brancati excluded laymen from the 
office of missionary. Indeed, in startling contrast with modern writers, 
Brancati ‘neglects any discussion of whatever obligation priests, 
religious, or the laity may have towards the mission apostolate’. He 
makes special reference to reasons why women are excluded from the 
Office of missionary. Note (p. 37): ‘Not even the Blessed Virgin or 
other holy women were commissioned to teach the Gospel.’ 

7 
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Occasionally Brancati’s counsel sounds quite naive, but more often 
it is wise and indeed timely. Missionaries should have thorough 
knowledge of the language and especially of the customs and religions 
of the areas in which they serve. They should not ridicule the rites and 
customs around them. One fine recommendation which would surely 
be fruitful in non-Roman Catholic missions to-day, stressed several 
times by Brancati, is that a learned theologian should be present in 
each mission, so that other missionaries may refer to him to solve their 
doubts and difficulties. 

Brancati said nothing about an indigenous clergy, principally 
because he was thinking about a pioneer situation on the field, and he 
offered helpful advice to those missionaries who have seemingly 
failed in their mission. 

Fr Hoffman compares Brancati with two earlier writers, Acosta and 
a Jesu, and one slightly later, Gubernatis. Acosta, 1588, wrote a 
complete treatise of missiology, but only for the Indian missions of 
America. Brancati’s treatise was universal in scope. Thomas a Jesu, 
1613, prepared an encyclopaedia of mission doctrine but did not present 
it in a systematic manner, as Brancati did. Gubernatis, 1689, presented 
an orderly and clear exposition of some mission theory, but borrowed 
heavily from Brancati. 

Fr Hoffman praises Brancati for his distinctive contribution, 
claiming that ‘he organized the mission doctrine of the seventeenth 
century, such as it was’ (p. 96). 


DONALD V. WADE 
TORONTO, CANADA 





LUKE’S PICTURE OF HISTORY 


THe THEOLOGY oF St LuKe. By HANS CONZELMANN. London: Faber 
and Faber. 30s. 1960. 


— is a book of outstanding importance by an eminent Swiss 
New Testament scholar. In it Professor Conzelmann presents the 
author of the third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles as an early 
Christian writer of remarkable insight and originality who, confronted 
by the problem caused by the delay of the Parousia, has drastically 
transformed the traditional material of the earlier gospels. In Professor 
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Conzelmann’s view the composition of Mark’s Gospel and Q con- 
stitutes the first stage in the collection of the traditional material ; this 

has been clarified by Form Criticism. He posits a second phase 
in which the kerygma is not merely transmitted and received, but 
becomes the subject of reflection. Luke’s place in this process is thus 
expressed by the author: “This is what happens with Luke. This new 
stage is seen both in the critical attitude to tradition as well as in the 
positive formation of a new picture of history out of those already 
current, like stones used as parts of a new mosaic.” Luke’s picture of 
history is determined by two factors: 

a. The period of Jesus and the period of the Church are represented 
as two distinct but interrelated epochs. With regard to this Professor 
Conzelmann says: ‘In order to be able to set out clearly in the person 
of Jesus a salvation which is timeless, his period must be distinguished 
from the present period.’ | 

b. A second distinction arises between the present period of the 
Church’s history in which the author is living, and the foundation 
period of the apostles and eye-witnesses. 

From this standpoint Professor Conzelmann proceeds to examine 
the geographical elements in the composition of the Gospel. Luke’s 
numerous omissions and alterations in the topographical details of 
his sources are shown to have theological significance. In the author’s 
words: “The “typical” localities, mountain, plain, lake, desert, the 
Jordan, are each specially employed in a way peculiar to Luke. In a 
word, the process by which the scene becomes stylized into “the 
Holy Land” has begun.’ A good example of the author’s thesis is 
offered by what is said about the lake: “Throughout Luke the lake is 
more a “theological” than a geographical factor. It is the place of 
manifestations which demonstrate the power of Jesus.’ For Luke it is 
possible for Jesus to pass from Galilee to Judaea without passing 
through Samaria, a topographical arrangement of the map of Palestine 
entirely due to theological considerations. The eschatology of Luke 
is next dealt with. Here the delay of the Parousia is the determining 
factor. For the crisis eschatology of Matthew-Mark, Luke has sub- 
stituted the idea of the successive stages of redemptive history accord- 
ing to God’s plan. The exaltation of Christ, the coming of the Spirit 
and the continuing life of the Church in the world take the place of 
the imminent end and the immediate expectation of the Parousia. In 
the author’s words: ‘Luke is the first to make this deliberate appeal 
to the phenomenon of the Spirit as a solution of the problem of the 
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Parousia.’ The exaltation of Christ and the coming of the Spirit place 
these events, not as the end of the apocalyptic drama, but as the central 
point of the unfolding of redemptive history. Hence the nature of 
Luke’s christology next comes under discussion. Professor Conzelmann 
sums up his examination of this with the statement: ‘In conclusion we 
may say that there is no systematic consideration of the ontological 
relationship of Father and Son. We find a clear subordinationism 
which derives from tradition and is in harmony with Luke’s view of 
history.’ That this appears in the christology of the early preaching in 
Acts has long been recognized, but Professor Conzelmann has clearly 
demonstrated its presence in the Gospel as well. So for Luke the 
redemptive history goes on; the continued existence of the Church in 
the world, deriving its life from the risen Christ through the presence 
of the Spirit, calls for an examination of Luke’s conception of its 
mission and message, and with this the book closes. This brief outline 
of the plan and purpose of the book will suffice to show its importance. 
It is, however, to be regretted that so valuable a study should be so 
unattractively presented. Quite a third of the book consists of long and 
learned polemical footnotes which distract the reader’s attention, if 
he has the patience to read them, from the main thesis. Passages dis- 
cussed are only given in chapter and verse, and are not quoted in full, 
so that the reader must have his Greek testament continually by his 
side. This may be a good thing, but it makes the going hard for the 
general reader. Nevertheless, and in spite of a translation which often 
obscures the author’s meaning, the book must be read. 
S. H. Hooke 
BUCKLAND, BERKSHIRE 





THE OLD TESTAMENT PERSPECTIVE OF MISSION 


IsRAEL ET LES NATIONS: La Perspective missionnaire de |’Ancien 
Testament. By R. MARTIN-ACHARD. Neuchitel: Delachaux et 
Niestlé. Fr.4.50. 1959. 


owas study by the Professor of Old Testament in Geneva and 
Neuchatel is devoted to the missionary perspective in the Hebrew 
Bible. 

At the outset, he declares that the universalism of the Bible does not 
automatically imply some missionary signification. Thus, ‘from the 
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double point of view of thought and action, mission plays a very much 
restricted rdle in the Book’. 

A fair study of Deutero-Isaiah reveals that the nations are not in 
fact called to conversion (to Judaism), but to be the active spectators 
of God’s judgment redeeming Israel. The ultimate consequence of 
Israel’s reconstitution is the reality of the nations meeting Yahve 
Himself, for by giving life to His people God makes of Israel the light 
of the peoples. The fate of this world depends on Israel’s central 
existence among the nations and, in living by God’s grace, Israel lives 
for humanity. Such is the Old Testament perspective of Mission, as 
it is contained in the oracles or Deutero-Isaiah. God wants His people 
to exist among the Goyim as His ambassador, through the trifold 
ministry: priest-king-prophet. It is up to the Goyim to acknowledge 
it or not. 

According to Professor Martin-Achard, the book of Jonas is not a 
missionary call given to Israel, in order to convert its neighbours, but 
mainly a divine warning intended to make Israel understand and 
accept the fact that God loves the Goyim too, and that their salvation 
may depend entirely on His grace. On the other hand, let us not forget 
the eminent eschatological meaning of Jerusalem, according to Isaiah 
2, for it seems quite clear that God only causes the Goyim to begin 
their ultimate messianic pilgrimage to Jerusalem after Israel’s astonish- 
ing rehabilitation. 

The author declares and concludes : 


The evangelization of the world does not consist mainly of words and activities, 
but simply of presence: the presence of God’s people in the world; the presence of 
God in the midst of that same people. It might be important for the Church to 
accept this message of the Old Testament. 

We may regret that Professor Martin-Achard has not mentioned 
what is none the less Israel’s very strong missionary activity at the 
time of the pharisaic preponderance in all the centres of Rome’s 
Empire. Indeed, if at that time the Church developed with such vitality 
and speed, was it not due to the fact that the Synagogue had prepared 
the ground so well for the Jewish Gospel? Did not the Church arise in 
the midst of these synagogues composed of Jews and converted goyims? 

But to-day, it is important to hear and to know—and this is perhaps 
the book’s main lesson—that the final decisions are in God’s hand, 
that we remain, in this sense, ‘unprofitable servants’. 

CLAUDE MULLER-DUVERNOY 

NEUCHATEL 
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THE WYCLIFFE ADVENTURE 


Two THousAND TonGugs To Go: The Story of the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators. By ErHet Emity WaALLIs and Mary ANGELA 
BENNETT. Illustrated. Maps. New York : Harper. $3.95. London; 
Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. 1960. 


ae is a book which, when once begun, must be finished. But 
as you go forward in the reading you must stop once in a while to 
think about what you have read. Especially one who knows some of 
the countries where these adventures take place is almost tempted to 
exclaim : ‘Impossible’. 

The senior editor of the Reader’s Digest says in his introduction: 

Best of all, I have come to know Wycliffe’s statesmanlike founder, William 
Cameron Townsend, surely one of the most remarkable men of our time. . . . Since 
the day when, while trying to interest a Guatemalan Indian in a Spanish edition 
of the Bible, he heard the plaintive plea, ‘Why hasn’t God learned our language?’, 
Townsend has been busy recruiting and training a young army of linguists to give 
God other tongues. 

Thus far his army has entered 175 different language groups in eleven countries— 
and is almost daily entering others. His institutes of linguistics, begun only twenty- 
five years ago in a renovated chicken-coop in the Arkansas Ozarks, now train some 
five hundred students annually. Past-students number over four thousand. And 
Wycliffe is only in its adolescence! 

This is a book which, in a pleasing and simple form much like the 
Scriptures, relates the adventures of the Wycliffe Bible Translators 
throughout the world to-day. But because the one who writes these 
lines lives in Mexico, he is more inclined toward the adventures that 
have taken place in his own country. 

From the very beginning of the book one feels attracted to the 
young man who, having just finished his freshman year at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles, California, and who, when all his college- 
mates go marching off to France to take part in the First World War, 
receives the call of the Lord through a frail woman missionary who 
said: “You big cowards, going away to war and leaving the mission 
field to us women!’ 

When it was made known that he and another young man, Robinson, 
had decided to go as colporteurs to Guatemala, people said : ‘Robinson 
will do all right, but Townsend will not last two months.’ But it did 
not happen that way. The doors were opened for these two young 
men who were filled with God’s love and an urgency to give the message 
to others. The inexperience of youth is evident at once, since they 
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began this first adventure without money and without knowing the 
language. But on the other hand they had a deep faith in the Lord. 

Something which caused much suffering to Townsend was what an 
old chief of the Cakchiquels has said to the first Gospel messengers : 
‘Why haven’t you come sooner? We have heard that you have told 
this wonderful story in other near-by towns and we have been wonder- 
ing what sin we have committed against God which kept Him from 
sending you to us.’ 

Townsend wrote in his journal : 


The fault is not theirs. God has sent, but we have refused to go. The children of 
Mammon are more faithful to their lord. In these very Indian villages, for instance, 
as in towns the world over, Singer Sewing Machines are a common sight. In little 
more than a generation one commercial organization has sold its wares throughout 
the entire world whereas the Church of God after nineteen centuries has not made 
the gospel as commonly known. We have been negligent and inefficient . . . there 
are thousands of other Indian villages from Mexico south to Tierra del Fuego 
whose chiefs might cry, ‘What sin have we committed that you do not come?’ 


This almost apostolic book is about the first missionary in 
Guatemala to devote his efforts to the translation of the Scriptures 
into an Indian dialect. It seems like a simple task. In this book, how- 
ever, the reader follows Townsend in his different experiences from 
the time of his call by God to his first experience as a young missionary, 
his marriage to Elaine, his struggle to learn Spanish and then later 
to learn each one of the dialects as he came in contact one by one with 
the different tribes. One of his first victories was in 1929 when, after 
a long struggle, he sent the manuscript of the New Testament in Cak- 
chiquel to the American Bible Society to be printed. Then, his next 
task was to initiate a campaign to teach the people to read, so they 
could read the New Testament in their own language. 

Reverently we get a glimpse of the spiritual struggle of this con- 
temporaneous apostle as we read from his diary: 


A feeling of contentment had come over me at the thought of returning to the 
beautiful section of Guatemala where the Cakchiquels live and of settling down for 
good among them. As I took my seat in the prayer meeting, however, I felt a chill 
come over my soul. The old fervour and burden for the unreached tribes had gone. 
I shuddered and cried to the Lord, ‘Return to me, dear Father, the warmth of soul 
that has accompanied the vision of pioneering, and I shall be glad to go wherever 
you say, even though the task seems impossible.’ Immediately the old zeal returned, 
and I knew that God had called and that He would do the impossible. 


Then, the incomprehensible happens. In the midst of the battle, 
he falls very sick. But not even this caused him to rest in his labours. 
He writes: ‘This time of waiting permitted further investigation. I 
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found that there were at least a thousand tribes in the world, all speak. 
ing different languages, who had never received a single portion of 
God’s Word.’ It is then that we realize the meaning of Isaiah 54: 2, 
which becomes the living word: ‘Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let 
them stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations: spare not, lengthen 
thy cords and strengthen thy stakes.’ 

The initial call was taking on world dimensions. So he decides to 
go to Mexico to ask permission from the Mexican Government to 
send translators of the Bible to learn the fifty or more Indian dialects 
spoken in Mexico and to translate the Word of God for these tribes. 

Here in this book, as well as in his book Ldzaro Cardenas, the 
Democrat, appears the story of the first contacts and the development 
of a real friendship with the President of Mexico, General Lazaro 
Cardenas, a man of singular vision and strong personality who has 
set the pattern to be followed in all Latin America. Townsend writes 
about him thus: 


We have found in President Cardenas not only a very valuable friend but also a 
great inspiration as regards his own sterling character and the way he gives himself 
unreservedly for the people, literally pouring himself out in service. We have been 
more than convinced of the truth of the statement of the Honourable Josephus 
Daniels, ambassador of the United States in Mexico, that President Cardenas is 
‘one of the most unusual men in the world’. 

These two opinions are of great value to the Latin American who 
has been accustomed to hearing only reviling comments from those 
to whom he has offered hospitality and who, since the Conquest, have 
come only to enjoy the profits of the land and wealth. 

From this time on the fire of the Word of God shall be a consuming 
fire. Every human being ought to have the Word of God, the message 
of God in his own language! Names almost impossible to pronounce 
will therefore appear: Cakchiquels, Aztecs, Mixtecs, Mazatecs, Chol, 
Tzeltal, Piro, Machiguengas, Culinas, Amahuacas, Huambisa, Auca 
Tribe, Pano, Siriono, Ilocano. 

Through the pages of this book there pass all those heroic figures 
who, like Moses, ‘endured as seeing him who is invisible’. They also, 
beginning with Townsend, put all their faith in Jesus and decided to 
go into all the world and take His message to every creature. 

This is the book of the acts of the apostles of our days: the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators throughout the world. 

DANIEL LOPEZ DE LARA 
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PILGRIMAGE OF REDISCOVERY 


Tue City OF GOD AND THE POLITICS OF Crisis. By Edgar H. Brookes. 
London: Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 1960. 


HEN the Goths entered Rome the world began to crumble. 

Rome had established the rule of law and kept the known world 
at peace for half a millennium; Rome had provided the framework in 
time for the Christian Faith which it had first persecuted and then 
adopted. St Augustine wrote the De Civitate Dei in North Africa in 
that period of crumbling and tottering; Dr Edgar Brookes—a Senator 
in the South African Parliament before it was recast in the interests of 
nationalism—conscious that his world too is crumbling, deeply at odds 
with the philosophy that now governs his beloved country, turns to 
this great book by a great African Christian, for counsel, not comfort, 
for a guide to politics for those who like himself believe that their 
country is being steered on a course rebellious to God’s will. 

There is no adequate message for him now in the political philosophy 
of France or Britain, written with a liberal faith in ‘progress’; he has 
seen regress in action in his own lifetime. But from St Augustine he 
learns that his political creed must renounce the ‘cosmic apartheid’ of 
separating the study of the State from the study of the individual, of 
separating man from God. He finds here a new touchstone in ‘the most 
glorious society and celestial city of God’, which shall ‘obtain the 
last victory and be crowned in perfection of peace’. In earthly politics, 
Dr Brookes could find only the message of Alfred—naught for your 
comfort—but when he considers the celestial city, he exclaims: ‘What 
a ringing and triumphant sense of victory in the midst of outward 
disaster floods our minds!’ 

It is with the great axiomatic truths of the Christian Faith, then, 
that this book is concerned. They are pondered with care and set down 
with so evident a depth of personal experience, political and religious, 
that it would be an impertinence for this reviewer—and perhaps for 
any not a South African—to criticize, nor can pages so rich with thought 
be adequately summarized. But to tempt the reader on to Dr Brookes 
it is worth trying to sketch the barest outline of the argument, using as 
much as possible of his own language. 

The broad theme is immensely simple: man’s ‘manifest and glorious 
destiny’ is union with God and he should seek always the celestial city, 
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bear that citizenship always in mind, test by that standard imperfect 
copies on earth. But the theme is richly embroidered. The parallel 
between the individual soul and the State is pursued; surely spiritual 
progress for the soul is born from crisis and may not the same be true 
of the body politic? The object of life is not to avoid pain; it is to live— 
and this surely is as true of a nation as of a man. Peace at any price is an 
ignoble creed, in the realm of the spirit as well as in politics. Is comfort, 
then, always wrong? No, because the principle of tension, the need for 
effort in true living, is balanced by the principle of alternation ; ‘there 
is a time to embrace and a time to refrain from embracing’, a time for 
war and a time for peace. The tensions can never be escaped so long as 
one is truly alive ; there is a tension at some stage in every true marriage, 
there is tension between father and son, between Church and State; 
there is tension between what Dr Brookes calls vision and institutions 
(and others have called prophecy and priesthood); between the love 
of natural beauty, even the love of a human being, and the divine love; 
between “burning personal experience and the fellowship of the faith 
ful’—that is between the Protestant and Catholic emphases. But the 
warfare is not continuous; it is permitted that there shall be intervals 
of peace, no less fruitful than each successive crisis. 

It will be perceived at this point that Dr Brookes is essentially an 
Anglican—though the word does not occur in his book—because his 
is essentially a via media, not between extremes equally eschewed but 
between opposed pairs of values both recognized as good though not 
equally sought. It is, however, the Anglican with a sense of the corporate 
who will feel most at home with him because for him, ‘with all its fail 
ings, the Church is still the nearest approximation to the City of God 
on earth’. And by the Church he clearly means something as compre 
hensive and as Catholic as any institution in time can be. 

But it would be wrong to give the impression that Dr Brookes has 
no practical question to discuss. We must, he says, care more and more 
deeply about our fellow-men, but we have to think hard about how far 
this caring can be translated into action. And here he insists that 
rebuilding a political society can never be the final task for a Christian. 
Nor must the cause ever be pursued for its sake as a cause; it must bea 
step towards the construction of the celestial city. The circumstances 
in which it is the duty of a Christian to resist a wholly unrighteous 
state by civil disobedience and even by force is discussed ; it is material 
ism to undervalue the force of prayer, but sensible to take into account 
the power of the modern weapons at the disposal of the State. There is 
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a chapter on law, in which the distinction, which English unfortunately 
obliterates, is made between jus and /ex; one is a system made in con- 
formity with the Platonic idea of justice, the other is an act of state 
which it may even be a duty to disobey. ‘It is a real dishonour to God 
to prostitute the names of law and justice . . . to cover the arbitrary 
commands of an oligarchical clique or a dictator. . . .’ But love is 
always superior to law and love is the fulfilling of the law. ‘Through all 
our calm talking about justice . . . this blaze of the inner heart bursts 
out. The love of God inebriates us.’ 

The great truths have to be re-discovered by each individual soul and 
to some they will sound platitudinous because they have been said 
before but not discovered by the hearer; this is a pilgrimage of re- 
discovery and nothing is said that has not been discovered. It is a noble 
book, splendid with hope and charity; it needs to be read again and 
again. 

PHILIP MASON 

LONDON ; 
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THE RACIAL PROBLEM IN CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE. By KYLE HASELDEN. 
New York: Harper. $3.50. London: Lutterworth Press. 15s. 
1960. 


HE author of this book grew up in South Carolina and is now a 
Baptist minister in West Virginia, though some of his pastorates 
have been in northern states. He has written about a problem which 
has been with him all his life (for he shows that the racial problem is 
not confined to the southern states of the USA). His book impresses 
by its maturity and makes its powerful impact without any stridency. 
The whole book is about the Christian attitude towards the American 
racial problem. It is not, for example, a book with a historical body, 
a sociological head and an ethical tail. Virtually all of it is addressed 
by a white Christian to white men and especially to white Christians, 
because they have much to repay before they can rightly make demands 
on Negroes. 

The Church was in the van of segregation. One reason for evangelism 
among Negroes was to keep them quiet—an unintended support for 
the Marxist opiate theory! The white Southerner often believes his 
racial outlook conforms to his religion, which he takes seriously. So 
much has his moral code become distorted to fit notions of gentility 
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and propriety in the secular society. ‘At bottom the question for the 
church .. . is . . . whether the whole formula by which Christians 
test rightness and wrongness in man and society is itself corrupt.’ 

Prejudice, discrimination, segregation and stereotyping each have 
a separate chapter. The Church, Mr Haselden believes, has not so far 
made its own contribution to the eradication of prejudice. It isa 
specific expression of self-centredness. Hence it is necessary to examine, 
not the Negro but the white man, in solving it. The answer is Christ, 

Discrimination is the denial of the right to have ‘on the basis of 
wholly irrelevant human considerations’. The fruit of human greed, 
it is deeply woven into the fabric of American life. Hence there must 
be pressure on the forms of society as well as on the conscience of the 
individual. Here the prophetic réle of the Church is required. 

Segregation is the arbitrary denial of the right to belong to a com 
munity. For this reason even the establishment by natural consent of 
parallel but equal white and Negro societies is wrong. The spiritual, 
cultural and biological ancestries of whites and Negroes are not 
separable. Negroes will not find fulfilment until they are accepted into 
the family of man, and not simply given a theoretically equal status 
outside it. This goes further than many in Britain would be prepared 
to go. There are those who say that South African apartheid is not 
wrong in itself, but only when it is ‘forced’. There are also liberal 
minded Christians who draw the line at racial miscegenation. The 
logic of this book (though it is not stated), is that racial intermarriage 
is simply an expression in microcosm of that degree of unity in society 
which must be the Christian goal. 

Finally, the stereotyping of the Negro epitomizes ‘the final invasion 
of the last sanctuary of the human soul—a man’s right to be’. It 
symbolizes the destruction of Negroes as persons. 

After this devastating demonstration of how a society can be warped 
by the racial problem, the author discusses in separate chapters what 
all men owe to all men, what Christians owe to all men and what 
Christians owe to Christians. The final chapter is entitled, ‘Towards a 
Racially United Church’, and here the author surveys the difficulties 
on both sides. Their churches are of great sociological importance to 
Negroes. ‘One racial section of the church is little more fluid and 
amenable to proposals for merger than is the other.’ It is the familiar 
story of non-theological obstacles to unity, in another form. The racially 
divided churches will not be united until Negroes no longer need theit 
own spiritual haven. Over this white men have principal control. 
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To a British reviewer, this book compels certain reflections on the 
challenge of West Indians and other coloured people who have come 
here in increasing numbers. There has been some temptation to organize 
separate Sunday worship for West Indians, sometimes at their own 
request or because it was thought that the usual English service did 
not meet their needs. One can be glad that the British Council of 
Churches early set its face against this, and that its advice has on the 
whole been followed. In the last analysis it is not what Negroes feel 
to be lacking (and this is sometimes exaggerated) in the services they 
find in Britain which must govern policy, but what Negro and white 
Christians together feel God’s will to be concerning their worship of 
Him. The answer surely is that British congregations must be flexible 
enough to encourage the evolution of a mutually satisfying way of 
worship where necessary. 

The second thought is that the absence of racial antagonism will 
only be achieved, at the depth discussed in this book, with the aid of 
the Christian Gospel. We are fortunate that racial considerations are 
not yet so deeply embedded in the forms of our society that the pressures 
against a Christian witness have become almost unbelievably strong— 
as in parts of the USA. There is much popular goodwill to support 
the Christian witness. But if there were an economic recession, much 
of this might disappear, and wherever there is a reluctance to be first 
to take the side of coloured people, Christians are called to pioneer. 
If they do not, the pressure for Negro services will grow. 

Meanwhile there lurks in Britain as elsewhere a popular stereotype 
of Negroes, which limits their ‘right to be’. It is not enough for the 
churches in Britain to accept the comparative racial calm as a sign 
that all is reasonably well. By their own non-racial character and 
by preaching and teaching, the churches must work to destroy the 
caricature. 

The need for anti-discrimination legislation has been discussed. To 
the question, whether legislation is of value, Mr Haselden would 
answer, “Yes, within limits’. That is, it can be of real though super- 
ficial help—it will not of itself contribute much to changing people’s 
attitudes. To the question, will it work, he answers again, ‘Yes, within 
limits’. There were eleven hundred instances of school desegregation 
in the southern United States between 1954 and 1956. Legislation does 
not need to wait on public opinion, but it should not be too far in 
advance of it. 


Mr Haselden discusses the tension between a Christian fellowship 
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that is broad and shallow and one that is narrow and deep. The aim 
should be to combine breadth and depth. It would be a good thing for 
British churches to practise such fellowship, even before coloured 
people come into their locality. One way to do this would be to break 
down the loyalties which still linger between different social classes 
and the various churches. For that problem is the racial problem writ 
small. 
D. ALAN KEIGHLEY 


LIVINGSTONE FAMILY LETTERS 


Davip LIVINGSTONE: FAMILY LETTERS. Two Volumes (Vol. I, 1841-48, 
Vol. 2, 1849-56). Edited with an Introduction by I. SCHAPERA. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 60s. 1959. 


WE are placed further in Professor Schapera’s debt by his masterly 
editing of these two important volumes. His great scholarshipis 
evident at every point; his scrupulous regard for accuracy and his 
capacity for taking pains are combined with his deep and unrivalled 
knowledge of the Tswana peoples, their land, their language, their 
traditions and their intimate history. It is also evident that he has 
laboured hard to master Scottish lore and language in order to make 
plain to Sassenachs most of the Livingstones’ allusions—not quite all, 
because one or two, such as the reference to ‘the boy’s brither Jock and 
the diel’, on page 150 of the first volume, defeated even him. 

Are family letters important? Colleagues on a library committe 
recently voted confidently and rapidly for the exclusion of the ‘family 
and the ‘purely religious’ letters from a collection of pioneer missionaty 
papers. True, the several missionaries involved may not have been df 
the stature of Livingstone, but I was struck by the unquestioning 
rejection of the Gestalt principle by some eminent historians. My ow 
reflections on this attitude have convinced me that not only is Professo 
Schapera undoubtedly right, for example, when in his Introduction k 
writes that ‘The Moffat letters [i.c., Livingstone’s letters to his father 
in-law Robert Moffat] are . . . an unrivalled source of historical it 
formation about the interior of Southern Africa at that time’, but tha 
he is also right to include the personal, and fairly frequently among 
them the unpleasantly personal, writings of Livingstone. Livingstone! 
relations with his fellow-missionaries, including old friends fros| 
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Britain, were sometimes characterized by a seemingly total absence of 
charity, and some of his recorded comments would be scarcely credible 
if one had not at the same time had the opportunity of reading a 
doctoral thesis based on more recent missionary activities in Africa in 
which the young author set forth with stark frankness written evidence 
of the conflicts and intrigues of brother clergy serving their several 
different missionary societies. And not only is Professor Schapera right 
for the reasons of accurate history and scholarly integrity which 
demand the fullest possible illumination of the character of hero- 
figures, as of other actors, but on Christian grounds too, we must 
surely try to avoid an uncritical adulation which might border on the 
blasphemous. 

These volumes reveal Livingstone as a man and a very human man, 
but he nevertheless remains a truly great man with our appreciation of 
his achievement perhaps heightened by an awareness of his defects : his 
impatience, his at times unfair criticisms of colleagues and occasional 
unjust allegations against Boer neighbours, his eagerness to be first in 
exploration and discovery, his almost Gandhian lack of consideration 
for his wife and children which led him into conflict with his mother- 
in-law. (‘From the way Mrs M. has written to us for some time past, I 
expect to be obliged to pull down my breeches as soon as we reach 
Kuruman and get my bottom warmed with the “taws”.’—Vol. 2, 
pp. 154-5). It is, I think, very important to make clear that there is this 
Pauline effect; that, ‘warts and all’, David Livingstone emerges as a 
tugged, dogged, devoted, inspired and outstanding missionary of Christ 
who compels thought of his predecessor St Paul. Only the most callow 
or hostile reading of these letters could result in an adverse judgment 
based upon a selective emphasis of the unpleasant. The same I believe 
to be true of the less well-known and less well-qualified missionaries— 
often ordinary men and women who responded heroically to the call 
and who in Africa laboured to attain the highest goals, but who were 
worn down and occasionally overwhelmed by malaria and other 
diseases, by harsh local environmental conditions and by a loneliness 
which caused the spirit to falter. No one who has travelled the pioneers’ 
paths, on foot or with the best of transport and modern facilities, can 


pf cease to feel some sense of gratitude and admiration for even the so- 


called ‘failures’. Their lapses and break-downs should sharpen our 


# awareness of the magnitude of the challenge which they attempted to 
di Meet and lead us to more sustained endeavours to support and extend 
f their work. 
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There are numerous other topics of real interest and significance op 
which these Family Letters throw light and compel reflection, such as 
Livingstone’s views of the Portuguese and aspects of their policy, a 
topic of perennial interest and one taken up anew for critical re. 
appraisal by Mr James Duffy in Portuguese Africa. But each of these 
questions requires its separate consideration and here we can but 
report the provision of two volumes of carefully edited but ‘undoctored’ 
papers indispensable for the student of mission history and policy ; and 
papers which in their personal interest, humanity and readability are 
likely to have a genuine appeal to a far wider audience than usual. As 
to an overall judgment of the author of these letters, it is fitting to 
conclude by expressing agreement with Professor Schapera: ‘His con- 
viction that the message of Christ should be carried to all who had not 
yet heard of it, and his personal aspiration to be foremost in that work, 
were perhaps the two dominant forces shaping Livingstone’s career in 
Southern Africa.’ 


KENNETH KIRKWOOD 
OXFORD 





APARTHEID IN THE ‘BACK-VELT’ 


BrigF AUTHORITY. By CHARLES Hooper. With an Introduction by 
ALAN Paton. Illustrated. London: Collins. 21s. 1960. 


HE chieftain of a South African tribe who declines to become a tool 
of the Government as provided in a particularly ill-advised piece 
of apartheid legislation; a tribe loyal to its chief; a police force to 
whom Africans, having no civic rights, are an easy prey ; a Government 
which can conceive of no better way of creating respect for its laws 
than that of physical maltreatment when the law-breakers are a vote- 
less people; these are some of the ingredients which make up a situa 
tion whose bitter fruit is bodily anguish and spiritual despair. This 
book, which tells the story, carries conviction by its burning sincerity 
and its clear and vivid writing. Its poignancy is not lessened by the gales 
of full-throated African laughter which punctuate its pages. Thank 
God, not even the frigidity and unimaginative stodginess of the 
apartheid doctrine can damp the gaiety of spirit of the African people, 
who can still laugh at themselves and at their oppressors. 
No barely factual survey of the results of apartheid could compare 
in effectiveness with this moving story of what has happened to the 
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people of one small tribe. These are actual fathers, mothers and 
children, with names and homes, with hopes and fears. Upon them 
descends an avalanche of physical and mental suffering, of blood and 
cruelty. It is launched against them in the process of administering 
laws which apply in South Africa to Africans alone, which no tribal 
African could possibly understand and in whose promulgation no 
African of any kind has had an effective voice. The study of apartheid 
as a monstrous political theory can be profoundly disturbing. To follow 
it in this book as it works itself out in terms of human misery is a 
shattering experience. 

Other writers have traced the effects of apartheid in the crowded, 
tumultuous conditions of industrial areas. In those teeming centres 
inter-racial contacts are embittered by the acid fears and resentments 
of competition in factory and mine, where the African worker con- 
tributes his essential labour for an inadequate wage within limits 
imposed not by his ability and skill but by artificial legal sanctions. 

The Reverend Charles Hooper’s book balances this picture. Its scene 
is in the far western Transvaal, a ‘back-veld’ area of isolated European 
communities and farms set amid African tribal ‘reserves’. Here tribal 
life is pastoral, and the local government is that of the chief. The 
economy is still largely on a subsistence basis, save where the men, 
and sometimes the women, take service in European towns. In a 
country where industrial development is one of the wonders of modern 
Africa clashes between an admittedly ‘obsolescent’ tribal system and 
the European way of life are inevitable. Chieftainship in the old sense 
of the word does not fit into the new pattern. Efforts of the Government 
to bolster up segregation by giving a limited recognition to amenable 
chiefs are crude and unimaginative. 

This book is not the work of one of those sentimental voyagers from 
overseas whose callow views on South Africa’s problems often merit 
the resentment expressed by South Africans. The writer, an Anglican 
priest, is himself a white South African by birth, education and up- 
bringing. His unusually close personal contacts as a Christian 
missionary to the tribe give him authority to challenge the Christian 
conscience. He is one of those South Africans of European descent who 
are convinced that they can best serve their country by opposing its 
Government’s race policies. The fact that their number is growing is 
one of the most promising elements in the present situation. Sad indeed 
that many of the author’s fellow-countrymen of the European com- 
munity which was also part of his charge not only withheld their 
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approval and support, but in the main severed themselves from any 
effective fellowship with the writer and his courageous wife. This tragic 
history makes it more than ever clear that the solution of South Africa’s 
bitterest problem can be reached only when its Christian communities 
recognize that to express the spirit of their faith in all human relation. 
ships is nearer to the heart of Christ than mistaken loyalty to accepted 
but outworn traditions. 

Mr Alan Paton contributes a Foreword, the pages of which 
summarize the repressive legislation which forms the background of 
this poignant episode of human suffering. Some excellent photographs 
help to deepen the book’s strong human interest. 

‘ EDWARD W. GRANT 

EXMOUTH 





THE RHODESIAS AND NYASALAND 


RACE AND PoLitics: Partnership in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. By Epwarp CieGc. Map. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 30s. 1960. 

YEAR OF DEcISION: Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960. By PHILP 
Mason. Map. London: Oxford University Press. (Issued under 
the auspices of the Institute of Race Relations.) 21s. 1960. 


— Monckton Commission has produced its report; the Federa- 
tion Constitutional Review is imminent. Anyone who wishes to 
think responsibly about the future of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
may get great help from both these books. 

Mr Clegg deals mainly with Northern Rhodesia and its development 
from the arrival of Europeans to the creation of the Federation in 
1953. Mr Mason writes of all three territories, concentrating on the 
period 1953-1960, which he describes as years both of progress and 
of disillusion. The detailed reference to contemporary sources, in- 
cluding the local newspapers, is very valuable. It enables the reader 
to put himself into the position of the politicians, European and 
African, at the time when they had to make their decisions. Though 
he has the unfair advantage of hindsight in assessing their wisdom, it 
is an excellent exercise for him as he turns his mind to the future with 
only foresight to guide him. 

Since these books appeared the Federal Government has described, 
in its publication, Inside the New Africa, the response it has made to 
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‘the challenging task of the Federation—to create a nation unique in 
the African continent; to set a new pattern for the multi-racial com- 
munities of the earth’. This is a task to which the message of the All- 
Africa Church Conference at Ibadan in 1958 is relevant: ‘Whether 
black or white, whether educated or illiterate, whether so-called 
civilized or uncivilized, whether indigenous African or adopted African, 
we declare ourselves to be one in Christ.’ The response of the churches 
to this challenge has not as yet been impressive. But whereas the key- 
note of the Ibadan message was humble penitence, this Federal pro- 
paganda is dominated, and in many places gravely distorted, by pride. 
Incomprehensibly the only book to which it draws attention in support 
of its claims is Race and Politics. The passage quoted is one in which 
Mr Clegg refers to the fact that an official survey of the ‘Native policies’ 
of the three territories in 1950 was more impressed with their similarity 
than with their difference. The context indicates that the verdict 
surprised him. The whole tenor of his book is that the history of the 
Federation is the inevitable unfolding of a ‘stark Sophoclean tragedy’. 
He does not allocate praise or blame. His treatment of his theme is 
indicated by the quotation with which the book begins: ‘In a tragedy, 
nothing is in doubt and everyone’s destiny is known. . . . He who kills 
is as innocent as he who gets killed; it’s all a matter of what part you 
are playing.’ He believes that the Federation must inevitably break 
up, because the maintenance of ‘European standards’ and African 
advancement are basically incompatible : Europeans will never surrender 
their position of privilege, especially those who are economically most 
vulnerable. ‘In a highly competitive and very insecure world it is 
comforting beyond measure to know that there is someone under- 
neath, that it is not possible to sink to the bottom.’ He rejects the easy 
answer that the European community could solve the problem by 
abandoning all racial discrimination : ‘It is like a non-swimmer securely 
on dry land assuring another baitling for his life in a turbulent sea 
that there is no need to hang on to the piece of driftwood because 
everyone can float.’ 

Mr Clegg’s pessimism is in places out-dated. Thus, after rightly 
insisting that Africans will demand the right to eat meals in restaurants, 
he asserts that this is something which the European communities in 
Northern Rhodesia could not concede. They have in fact conceded it, 
though admittedly not yet with a generally good grace. Mr Mason is 
much more perceptive of the genuine advances which have been made. 
He is not content simply to observe; his contribution is creative. He 
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wants the Federation to succeed, believing this to be in the best interes} The last 
both of Africans and of Europeans, outside Central Africa as well %} They put i 
within. It is obvious that success is out of the question unless it i} which avoi 
desired by all concerned, and drastic measures are necessary if ther} human fol 
is to be the slightest hope of kindling that desire among Africans. In} of Kenya’: 
his closing chapters Mr Mason indicates the moves which he considen } ynderstanc 
essential; they are remarkably similar to the main proposals subse} Election 
quently made in the report of the Monckton Commission. If Africam] te held ne 
reject these proposals it will be largely because, with Mr Clegg, they} {ines laid | 
cannot believe that Europeans, in particular those in Southem} or how lot 
Rhodesia, will be able to bring themselves to accept them. Mr Mason] of perman 
recognizes the poignancy of the dilemma in which they are placed} In the : 
He assesses the heavy sacrifices that would be involved by acceptance} singly in I 
examines the alternative and finds it even more forbidding. ‘Our sizes the j 
countrymen in Southern Rhodesia,’ he concludes, ‘have come to ashe has th 
fork in the road which cannot be postponed or avoided. If they choose] of a ques' 
to join a democratic Federation, they will be accepting a challenge} portant is 
and taking the way of adventure and self-reliance. The alternative is} last electic 
to shelter behind their whiteness and take a path which appears to bei Kenya mt 
safe but in fact leads to disaster.’ 

L. B. GREAVES 

LONDON 





TOWARDS A COMMON FATHERLAND 


KENYA: THE TENSIONS OF PROGRESS. By SUSAN Woop. Map. London: 
Oxford University Press (for the Institute of Race Relations), 
6s. 1960. 


IN her preface, Mrs Wood states that this book, finished on March Ist,j African 1 
1960, will speedily be out-of-date. That is only partially true. Written} electoral 
on the eve of the London conference, the first four chapters give a vivid} most of t 
picture of the Kenya social and political scene as the author, a Kenya} Africans 
settler of long-standing, saw it at the beginning of the constitutional] of us, pe 
revolution. The fifth chapter, describing the stages reached by Tan-| vivid tha 
ganyika and Uganda in their progress towards responsible government,} Becaus 
is the only one which has been seriously outdated by the march offits careft 
events. It is now chiefly valuable for its clear statement of the influence} judices, i 
which Tanganyika’s progress is bound to have on Kenya’s, an influence} irritating 
surely for good, and for its tributes to the personal quality of Sit] Council 
Ernest Vasey and Mr Julius Nyerere. 
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*ress} The last two chapters were written after the London conference. 
ll a They put in a simplified form its findings and make some ‘conclusions’ 
it i] which avoid degenerating into prophecy, that ‘most gratuitous form of 
ther } human folly’. Tables and diagrams help one to trace the complex tale 
s. Inf of Kenya’s political parties—surely only France can rival it?—and to 
‘iden | understand the old and new patterns of representation. 
ubse} Elections, based on the franchise proposed by the conference, will 
icam} be held next February (1961) and a government will be formed on the 
they} lines laid down. No one knows how the new constitution will work, 
or how long it will last, for no time limit has been set. What will be left 
lason} of permanent value in Mrs Wood’s book? 

In the first part she shows three qualities which are often found 
ance, i singly in Kenyans of every race, but rarely in combination. She recog- 
‘Out nizes the just, but conflicting, claims of each racial or economic group ; 
to afshe has the hopeful ardour we expect of those who see only one side 
00% f of a question, and she is steadfast in her conviction of the most im- 
lenge} portant issues. When she stood as a Capricorn League candidate in the 
ve is} last election she built her platform firmly. It was a nationalist platform : 
10 bel Kenya must become a nation, not a country composed of communities, 

European plus Asian plus Arab plus African, but a national unity, far 

ticher and greater than the sum of its parts. Safeguards must give place 

to fellowship in a common love of country, and fears must be overcome 

by ‘the expulsive power of a new affection’. Her enthusiasm for the 

Kenya that is coming is infectious. Mr Michael Blundell, to whose own 

,| Sweet reasonableness’ at the conference Mrs Wood pays tribute, leads 

'|4 party which has given the impression that hard times are coming, so 

| we must face facts, and Europeans must make concessions with as good 

grace as possible, if they are not to be turned out by the triumphant 

1 Ist, African majority. Mrs Wood hails a Kenya where there is a common 

itten} electoral roll, and ultimately universal suffrage; where Africans hold 

vivid} most of the seats in the Legislative Council but have forgotten they are 

snyé} Africans and think of themselves only as Kenyans and where, for all 

onal} of us, personal and communal selfishnesses have a life less warm and 
Tan-| vivid than our love of country. 

1ent,}_ Because of the brightness of the author’s hope the book, in spite of 

h offits careful analysis of the origins of each community’s fears and pre- 

ence} judices, is always forward-looking. Mrs Wood does not brood over the 

encéjirritating tendency of African members to walk out of Legislative 

' Sit} Council when they are displeased with the way things are going. 

Instead, she praises Sir Ernest Vasey for always keeping open and 
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friendly his communications with the ‘non-co-operatives’. She recog. 
nizes the dangers of African tribalism, but she does not keep repeating 
what everybody knows: she reminds us how powerful a reconciler of 
Luos and Kikuyus the Luo Mboya may be, if only it is he who per 
suades the Governor to release the Kikuyus’ hero, Kenyatta. 

Is hers a facile optimism, as many think? This book says ‘No’, for 
though optimistic, it is not facile. It does not even describe 
ground of hope for Kenya. C. F. Andrews said of the British Raj in 
India, ‘He has given the country good government; certainly the best 
it has ever known. So it is not for his governing that he is hated. Itis 
for his contempt. Like Pilate of old he dismisses the subject peoples 
with a gesture. Am / a native?’ So did many Europeans regard the 
Africans ten years ago. One could hear a civil servant, who had given 
them years of devoted service, sniggering at a ‘sundowner’, ‘But of 
course we've only just picked these black men off the trees, haven't 
we?’ That sort of thing was hardest of all to forgive, and it cancelled 
years of just ruling. It is no longer thought funny. Sad to say, it took 
the Mau Mau rebellion to convince the European that he was dealing 
with men of courage, organizing ability and patriotism. Yes, patriotism! 
The white settler loves his land with all his strength. The Khoja Ismaili 
calls only Kenya ‘home’. They had not realized that Africans were 
ready to die for their native soil. Out of all the blood, lust and terror 
there emerges some consciousness of a common fatherland. What very 
many already feel dimly, Mrs Wood says clearly. 

HELEN NEATBY 

Kisumu, KENYA 





THE TRAGEDY OF TIBET 


TiBeT IN REVOLT. By GeorGe N. PATTERSON. Illustrated. Map. London: 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 1960. 


HIS book is written with the zeal of a missionary and the verve 

of a journalist. Mr Patterson knows Tibet intimately and took 
part in some of the events he describes. 
In the years immediately before the Second World War there was 
the tragedy of Ethiopia; there are similarities in the tragedy of Tibet. 
Chinese conduct is as detestable and as inexcusable as was Mussolini’s. 
Yet the same excuses are made. Let those who think that Tibet was 
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feudal and backward and that therefore the Chinese will do good, 
read this book and ponder again. Let those who think that China 
should be admitted to the United Nations without proposing even 
that Tibet should be restored to the position before 1950, think again 
and feel shame. 

The book is in three parts, the first giving a quick historical run 
through, including a look at that most touchy problem—Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet. It is this question which makes for Tibetan 
difficulties at the United Nations. It is as well to state clearly that 
suzerainty is not sovereignty. It is much less. This is not the place at 
which to argue the rights and wrongs of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, 
but it is true to say that from about 1911 or 1912 to 1950 Tibet enjoyed 
at the least de facto independence. Unfortunately the Indian Govern- 
ment made mistakes in the early days after the British withdrawal, 
fell into the trap of believing in Chinese goodwill, failed, it almost 
seems, to read their files and consequently generally confused the issue. 

The great difficulties of India’s position vis-a-vis Chinese action in 
Tibet is implicit in much of Mr Patterson’s book. He has met so 
many of the protagonists of the drama personally and was so often 
at the centre of things that Tibet in Revolt is exciting reading. His 
knowledge of the terrain, his beautiful illustrations all help to make 
the story he tells enthralling. Yet it is, too, dreadful. 

We live in the twentieth century, in a world that should be more 
wholly civilized than ever before. How, then, was this people over a 
period of ten years subjected to a cruel, ruthless policy aimed at wiping 
out their religion—without offering an alternative—and tortured and 
killed? For no practical help went to them from the Christian countries. 
Inevitably much assistance has gone to the refugees, although much 
more is needed, but when will we learn that it is better to prevent the 
creation of refugees, by stopping the aggressors, than to dilly-dally 
and then be faced with inevitable rehabilitation problems? 

For Tibetans are naturally charming, kindly and harmless. We 
may not approve of some of their religious practices, but they wished 
to be left alone. Occasionally they would take a look at the great world 
and not like what they saw. Who can argue that they did not have 
reason? And when the time came early in 1959 for the Dalai Lama 
to be protected and the explosion came, invincible bravery was shown. 
The story of the Dalai Lama’s journey to safety in India will become 
an epic, and is well told by Mr Patterson. 

Tibetan refugees have to travel tremendous distances in difficult 
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country and the best proof that can be given of the inhumanity of the 
Chinese oppressors is that so many have made the journey, to India 
and Nepal and elsewhere. Those who have tried to escape and failed 
far outnumber those who reach the goal. It is good to think that 
Christian missions have done fine work in succouring these poor 
people. 

Those who read this book will be absorbed, but let them—and those 
who have the time—remember that what has happened in Tibet is 
something which must not be forgotten until it is put right. I cannot 
do better than quote from the closing words of Tibet in Revolt, them- 
selves a quotation from the Preliminary Report of the International 
Commission of Jurists : 


The danger in such cases as that of Tibet is of a feeling of impotence and power 
lessness overcoming people in the face of a fait accompli—a mixture of indifference, 
lack of moral courage and determination. . . . What happened in Tibet yesterday 
may happen in our own countries to-morrow. The force of public opinion, however, 
cannot be disregarded, ideas will penetrate where bullets will not. 


FRANCIS N. BEAUFORT-PALMER 





LONDON 





A CHALLENGE TO NIHILISTS 


HisTory’s LESSONS FOR TO-MORROW’S MISSION. Edited by P. Maury. 
Geneva : World’s Student Christian Federation. 12s. 6d. 1960. 


HIS book begins as a challenge to the nihilism which tends to fall 

upon the modern historian in his search for a logical understanding 
of the varied complex of men and events. In the preface, the former 
General Secretary of the WSCF declares the significance of history 
to be found in the actions of God within it. The discovery of thes 
actions in nineteen centuries of Christian life on earth is demonstrated 
by twenty-nine co-authors of Protestant, Orthodox, Anglican and 
Roman Catholic schools, each one presenting a particular period and 
problem of the past. Through this collective presentation of great and 
crucial moments, no encyclopaedic picture of the Church’s mission to 
the world is claimed. Yet some of the essays are quite original in theit 
evaluation. Professor John Foster of Glasgow writes with great com- 
petence on the ‘Triumphs and Failures of the Church in the East’, 
while Professor L. E. Browne, of Leeds, aptly confines his theme to the 
failure of Christianity under Muslim rule. 
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The most exciting contribution, however, comes from the first 
Director of the Bossey Institute, Professor Hendrik Kraemer. He 
writes of the missionary implications of the end of an era; he describes 
the present development of Asia’s younger churches and their partial 
disregard of the historic position as a price to be paid for a past in 
which most of Asia’s churches originated under colonial aegis. Thus 
another lesson of history leads us to see the body of Christ growing 
into a ‘Church in Contrition’. The essay by Professor Kraemer has a 
sobering section on the ‘Collapse of Western Christendom’, and 
Professor Browne makes the sickness that befell the Eastern churches 
after the rise of Muhammad appear to be a ‘sad warning to Western 
Christians, for our besetting sin is only another form of the same 
(Eastern) materialism’. 

To those aware of the present frontier spirit in the younger churches, 
these studies give ample food for serious thinking. 


J. W. WINTERHAGER 
BERLIN 
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Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 
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Japan.—National Christian Council. Rev. Kiyoshi Hirai; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Rev, 

Richard A. Merritt, Christian Central Building, 2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo, 
ee ee 

Rev. Simeon C. Kang, P.O. Box 134, Kwang-Wha-moon, Seoul. 
Madagascar.—Conseil des Eglises. Fiombonan’ Ny Fi nana Protestanta Eto Mads 

gaskara. Leonard Naish, A.C.A., 60 rue Georges V, ‘ananarive. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. Rev. Chung Chi An, St Andrew’s Cathedral, Singapore, 6. 
Mexico.—Concilio Evangélico de Mexico. 

Rev. Gustavo Velasco, Rep, Chile 24—G, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, 1, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council. 

Rev. Harry G. Dorman, jr., Box 235, Beirut, Lebanan. 

Raad. 


— Nederlandsche 
Rev. Dr J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
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.—Commission on Overseas Missions and Inter-Church Aid of the National 
Council of Churches. Rev. Alan A. Brash, Box 297, Christchurch, C.I 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council. Rev. Merfyn M. Temple, Box 214, Lusaka. 
voi ay Misjonrdd. T, Vaagen, Chairman, Norwegian Lutheran Mission, Grensen 
Pakistan.—All-Pakistan Christian Council. 
Rev. Ina ee eH P.O. Box 357, Lahore, W. Pakistan; Rev. R. N. Baroi, Baptist 
Mission, E. Pakistan. 
gy =— RH ine Federation of Christian Churches. 
iv. José A. Yap, Union Seminary Building, 1648 Taft Avenue, Manila. 
Puerto Rico.—Concilio Ev. lico de Puerto Rico. 
Rev. Miguel Angel Morales, P.O, Box 2247, San Juan. 
River Plate. rth eno Be > Iglesias peseline Loveda, del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Lozada, Tucuman 358-6to L., Buenos Aires. 
Sierra Leone.—United odes ena C. xa Tuboku-Metzger, P.O. Box 404, Freetown. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. Dr A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 672, Johannesburg. 
§weden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Rev. Arvid Stenstrém, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm Va. 
hweizerischer Ev lischer Missionsrat. 
weer Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 
Rev. Jean-René Brutsch, 13 Quai Capo d’Istria, Geneva. 
Thailand.—National ae aon Council. 
Rev. Leck Taiyong, Correspondent, c/o a eee nd - Church of Christ in Thailand 
and Affiliated eo 138 Pgathorn 
United States.—Division of Foreign Missions, Sane Tina of the Churches of Christ 


in the U.S.A. Rev. Dr Luther A. Gotwald, Dr Irene A. Jones, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the IMC, are listed for information. 
Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. James Russell, C.P. 1223-C, Luanda. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangélico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. R. V. de Carle Thompson, Boite-Postale 

3094, Léopoldville-Kalina. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. A. C. Strong, P.O. Box 127, Addis Ababa. 
West Africa of the French Connexion.—Fédération Evangélique de l'Ouest Africain. 

Pasteur Macindoe, BP 75, Ziguinchor, Casamance, Senegal. 

Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. Paul Fueter, P.O. Box 5009, Nairobi. 
Mozambique.—Christian Council, Rev. André Clerc, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Nassau.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Bambury, P.O. Box 127, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. W. J. Wood, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. Andrew Doig, P.O. Box 413, Blantyre. 
Okinawa.—Christian Council. Walter Krider, Central P.O. Box 46, Naha. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Rhodesia.—Christian Conference. 

George C. Grant, 10 McLaren Road, Milton Park, Salisbury, N.W., 20. 
prtasrin.-Cheiinn Council. Rev. Reuben Pedersen, Lutheran Mission, P.O. Box 100, 
Trinidad and T .—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Brigadier Herbert F. Tucker, 8.A., Box 248, Port-of-Spain. 


sy a ol de Iglesias Ev: licas del brig ented, with River Plate) 
E. Odell, Exec. Sec., Av. Correo 445, Montevideo. 
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CHURCH IN THE WorLD TODAY. 
Chandran Devanesen. NCCR, 1960 
(Oct.), 355-63. 7. 
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oats 3 “ee NOTM, 1960 (2), 
le a 


Mason 1960. SMT, 1960 (3). 
view. 


History of Missionary Societies 
{SION AND ACHIEVEMENT 1796-1956. A 
HistORY OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONS OF 
THE CHURCHES UNITED IN THE CHURCH 
or SCOTLAND. Elizabeth G. K. Hewat. 
Rage pp. London: Nelson. 25s. 


A review is in preparation. 


FRAY BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS UND DIE 
GrUNDUNG DER “vee = DER 
VERAPAZ (GUATEMA’ Bier- 
mann, op. NZM, 196¢ “(Pie 161-77, 9. 


Les DEBUTS DE LA MISSION AU KAFFA 
DANS LA Wipe apeey DES INDIGENES. Paul 

cm and Gerard van Winsen, 
cm. NZM, 1960 (3), 178-85. 10. 


II. Missionary Biography 


SAINT TO THE ZuLus. Eleanor S. 
Reuling. 44 pp. Boston: American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
—— 1960. 11. 


— and earl 
American Board to Zululand. Tho: 
served only four — nat peo he 
bered as a remarkable linguist and a ‘ saint’. 
HT ON THE Hopi MESAS: "Tm Story 
OF ApiGar. E. JOHNSON. Florence 
Crannell Means. 171 pp. Philadelphia: 
Judson Press. $3.56 and $2.50. 1960. 
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Many interesting anecdotes. 
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Ecrits pu Pére rare CHANEL: MISSION- 


pee MARISTE Futuna 1803-1841. 
tablis, presenta et annotés par Claude 
Rozier. 539 pp. Maps. Paris: Musée 
de I'Homme. Publications de la Société 
des Océanistes, No. 9. 1960. 13. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also / (Li tone’s Private Diaries). 


Ill. The Older Churches 


AN ERRAND OF MERCY: THE EVANGELICAL 
Charles I. 


UNITED Front 1790-1837. 

Foster. x-+320 pp. Chapel Hill, N.C: 
University of North Carolina Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
$6.50. om, 1960, 14. 


THe GERMAN me mw MEN AND Move- 


MENTS IN THE CHURCH IN GERMANY. 
Franklin Hamlin Littell. 226 pp. NY: 
Doubleday. $3.95. 1960. J5. 


CurisT IN Russia. Helene Iswolsky. 213 


Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
pencand $3.95. 1960. J6. 


personal and mystical soul of 
Pichness of its liturgy sind ts piace ta Russie’ life 
to-day. 


+THe ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RACE 


RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AmerIcA. Darrell Randall. Race Rela- 
a! Bsa 8 (Johannesburg), 1960 (2), 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 
CHRISTIAN 
Michalson, 192 pp. 


Philadel phia Westminster Press. $3.95. 
1960, 


Pe pot t corel ry J aon: 
8 months la 
theol ~/ cheeks and has subsequently worked 
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CONTEMPORARY JAPAN: THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE Group. (T ctions of the 


Series—Vol. 50, 1.) Yoshiharu 
Scott eng oe 75 Zo Philadelphia : 
American Society. $2. 


Philosophica 
1960. 19. 
Study and epetion of the ‘collectivity 
orientations ’ which remain a dominant part of 





RETURN TO JAPAN. Elizabeth Gray Vining. 
285 ee Be J. B. Lippincott. 


ert ten Quaker tutor to Crown Prince 

Sane, Goxwes in delightful vein her recent 
of eight months to Japan, climaxed by 

attendance at the toyal wedding ine. A chapter on 
the International Christian University. 


TLes PUBLICATIONS BIBLIQUES CATHOLIQUES 
EN LANGUE JAPONAISE. J. L. van Hecken, 
cicm. NZM, 1960 (3), 193-205. 21/. 


tTHE REwIGIous SITUATION IN PRESENT-DAY 
JAPAN. Keiji Nishitani. Contemporary 
Religions in Japan (Tokyo), 1960 (1), 
7-24. 22. 
RELIGION AND MORALITY. ms Zomanee 
Contemporary eligions in 
Japan (Tokyo), 1 Socal 25-38. 23. 


ADVENTURE FOR ~ aay ON OxtnAwa. Iona 
Clark Jensen. 130 pp. Mountain View, 
Calif: Pacific Press Publishing Assn. 


The cheerful experiences of a Seventh-day 
Adventist family on Okina written 
pay whee meet ee 


Korea 


Tue Bitter Fruit oF Kom-Pawi. Taiwon 
Koh. 148 pp. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston. $3.50. 1959. 25. 


Korea, now under Communist tn Bg The 
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THe HUNDRED FLOWERS CAMPAIGN aggnplA. Mac 
THE CHINESE INTELLECTUALS. Rod ‘. 190 py 
MacFarquhar. 324 pp. NY: Pracge, Viki 
$6.75. 1960. 27. A Frenchy 

The editor of China Quarterly writes a manaiy 04 57™"o) 
account of the , development and p : res pusher 
death of the ‘ hundred flowers’ campaign, Th culture. 


0 told excerpts from ommunist 
Chinese Pre, wiih periodic and loci wf : D 
for sole efte lew Gue W. Howat 
TEN YEARS OF STORM: THE TRUE St . 
OF THE COMMUNIST REGIME IN CHIN) © the most 
(Tr. by Lai Ming). Chow Chin pretative sui 
323 pp. NY: Holt, Rinehart alture, relig 
Winston. $6. 1960. 28. — 
A ee ae vivid eel Gena 
seated ove Raven ae goes ad me 
Communist régime. Foreword by Lin Yutang B AND 
THE IMPORTANCE OF UNDERSTANDING. | Taey Ar 
494 pp. NY: Work} Devanand 

Publishing ¢ Co. $6. 1960. 29. galore), 15 


Lin Yutang selects over one hundred of yBPAPERS IN 
from old Chinese prose 
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ALL THE EMPeror’s Horses. David Kidd} Panikkar ; 
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wy NY: Macmillan. $3.50. 196 © iteoke 


American, married Lie. S. 1 
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tection of S Sans which o 
appeared in the New Yorker. 

TReED CHINA: CHALLENGE TO U.S. Po 
David M. Stowe. Christianity and 
(NY), 1960 (July 11), 99-104. 37. 

See also 114 (Protestant Church). 
South-East Asia 
(Hong Kong, Indo-China, Thailand, Mala 
Indonesia, Borneo, Philippines) E 

THE RELIGION OF re. Clifford Geertz} (Gept.), 3¢ 
392 ans sarees : The Free Pres} see also 
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sponsored by the Center for International Studia, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
GANDHI ON Worip Arrairs. Paul F 
Power. 128 pp. W. 
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: ton, NJ: Princeton University Press. 
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Tuey Arrecr Democracy. P. D. 
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K. Satchidananda eo Religion and 
md (Bangalore), 1 (Sept.), 1-60. 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN PAKISTAN. John. 
E. Owen. MW, 1960 (Oct.), 291-6. 38. 
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PLAN. E. C. Bhatty. NCCR, 1960 
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The Near East and North Africa 
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W. Thayer, editor. 7? Baltimore : 
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tern University. For 


YEMEN ON THE i bal (Kohinur Series, 
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W. Bethmann. 78 pp. 
rashi DC: American Friends of 
the Mi ale 1 East. $2.50. 1960. 43. 
Brief, inf narrative of a two-months 
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pa study of its resources needs. 


NorTH AFRICA: NATIONALISM TO NATIO. '- 
Hoop. Lorna Hahn. 264 pp. Washing- 
rm a Public Affairs Press. $6. 


A study of the national 

pee doa ao se wana By a fi t 
wor a juen 

visitor to North Africa; introduction by Sousber 

John F. Kennedy. 


TISRAEL-ARAB PEACE: 
Retrospect. Arthur Lourie. 
Quarterly (London), 1960 (2), 1-9. 45. 


Africa (General) 
Tue New Arrica. Ellen and Attilio Gatti. 
213 pp. (World Background Book.) 
, : Scribner’s. $3.95. 1960. 


sotimaae Ts aoty i es ee in 
survey of recent political 
with livel 
or ae state, ly personai impressions 
DAWN IN THE Dark CONTINENT: POLITIES, 
PROBLEMS, Promises (Special Issue of the 
Journal of Human Relations, Spring & 
Summer 1960, vol. 8, nos. 3 & 4). — 
OH. Williamson, ed. xix+322+868 
Wehertetan. Ohio: Central State i" 
lege. $2.50. 47. 
Forty-five emleens scholars contribute to this 
jum on human 


AN AFRICAN TREASURY: ARTICLES, Essays, 
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1 Padmeneene. 
Vernon McKa Journal 
Gohannesburg), 1960. 1960 GuivSept), 112- 
See also ; 
; nu pomp oe xs ©. T. 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 
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HisTORICAL 
ANTHOLOGY. Thomas Hodgkin. xx+ 
340 pp. Illus. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. 53. 


NIGERIA: THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND. Prepared by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. viii+ 
141 pp. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press. 6s. 1960. 54. 
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i ee British 0 
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years before independence. 


ART IN NiceriA, 1960. Ulli Beier. TJ 
24 pp. 77 Plates. London: mbridg: 
University Press. In collaboration wi 
the Information Division, Ministry 
boa Affairs, Ibadan, Nigeria. 18s, 

ot Ment author, 
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have 
that draw 
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Price oy: ON THE SOCIAL AND 
SITUATION IN THE REPUBLIC OF 
Vota. Salfo Albert Balima. ine 
national Labour Review (Geneva), } 
(Oct.), 358-62. 59. 


East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambesi to the 
Juba river) 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
Ruopesta (International E 
cation Monographs, 2. 
Pi Publication). 
. Col ag Ohio: 
$1.75. 


of mission schools. 
plans in African education. Field st 
international fellow of Kappa Delta Pi, in 

KENYA: THE TENSIONS OF PROGR 
Susan Wood. x+108 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press 
the Institute of Race Relations, Lond 
6s. 1960. 61. 

See review, p. 116. 

+PROSPECTS FOR RACE RELATIONS 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Terence Rangel 
Race Relations Journal (Jo 
1960 (2), 69-81. 62. 


South Africa 
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Institute of Race Relations. 
1960. 63. 


mow lemorial Lgousre, 1960, by 3 
OUTLINE OF ore Law. Julius Lewin. 
rd edition. pp. Johannesburg 
South African Lette of Race Relations. 
4s. 6d. 1960. 64. 


‘ special laws rela marriage, 
pein? SS A 
Africans.’ 


AutHority. Charles Hooper 
an Introduction by Alan Paton. coves top. 
Tus. London: Collins. 2ls. 


See review, p. 112. 


HERE WE STAND: ARCHBISHOP CLAYTON’S 
CHARGES 1948-57, CHIEFLY RELATING TO 
CHURCH AND STATE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
ead . T. Wood. a eee ae: 
niversity Press. 66. 

A review is in preparation. 


TRAGEDY OF APARTHEID: A Jour 
NALIST’S EXPERIENCE IN 


AND LIBERALISM. Julius 
Lewin. Race Relations Journal (Johannes- 
burg), 1960 (July), 82-90. 69. 


3 tz. 
dangeleenthede Journal of Rac Racial 
bosch), 1960 (2), 145-58. 70. 


Sheath sian log. 
undkler. tical Anthropo 
(Valais, NY), 1960 (July-Aug.), 1 poloey 


America and the West Indies 


RESPONSIBILITY IN’ LATIN 
amaica’s EMERGING INDUSTRIAL So- 
ciety: THe Wiper RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES IN 
Latin America. Study Conference of 
- Committee on Cooperation _ 
Latin America, Buck Hill Falls, 
November 12-14, 1959. (Pamphlet) 26 
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A paper by Dr Henry F. Jones on 
labour and 
poy: ey A = mye] 
IMPACT: THE EXPLORATION OF AN IDEA. 
Robert A. Elfers, and others. 125 
NY: Friendship Press. $1.50. 1 


during the past three centuries, and as it looks on 

the rapidly changing national stage to-day. 

Now WE are Civitizep: A STUDY OF THE 
Wor_LpD VIEW OF THE ZAPOTEC INDIANS 
OF MitLa, Oaxaca. Charles M. Leslie. 
108 pp. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State 
University Press. $3.95. 1960. 74. 


t’ ANGLO-” AND ‘SPANISH-SPEAKINO AMERI- 
CANS: 


SIMILARITIES. 
Lyle Saunders. Practical Anthropo 
sone oy NY), 1960 (Sept.-Oct.), 19 


olen THE CHALLENGE OF 
LATIN AMERICA IN TRANSITION. William 
L. Wonderly. Practical Anthropolog ey 
—— NY), 1960 (Sept.-Oct.), 205- 


PS xsi AND UNDEREMPLOYMENT 
IN THE West INpres. Jack Harewood. 
International Labour Review (Geneva). 
1960 (Aug.), 103-37. 77. 
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Fields (General) 

STIMULATING GREATER UNDERSTANDING 
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NDIA 7). Palayam M. Balasundaram. 
4328 pp Bestens Universalist Ser- 
vice Samntine. $2.50. 1960. 78. 
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educator, the work soveals a oad lack of inter- 
national understanding among educated youth. 
Stnews oF Love: THE FACE OF THE WORLD 
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Burke, ed. 159pp. NY: New American 
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V. Works of Reference 
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Fourth edition, 1960. 79 pp. NY: Mis- 
mgneny Research Library. $2. 1960. 
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 aatmate DC: Mission Secretariat. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
gg _ Waldo Chamberlin, et al. 
a : Oceana Publications. $2. 

19 83. 


en he, 

Det DANSKE MiISSIONSSELSKAB: 

FOR 1959-60. Erik Petersen. fence Pp. 
Kebenhavn: Danske Missionsselska 
Kr. 6. 1960. 84. 

a in indie, Trae ~~ Arabia, Tenn 
and Japan, with with statistics.” 

TAIWAN CHRISTIAN YEARBOOK, 1960: A 
SURVEY OF THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN 
TAIWAN Durinc 1959 WitH SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THE TEN YEARS FROM 1949 
The Tai Published und rary Fellowship (Pro. 

aiwan i e! 
113 pp. ag he Yearbook 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
ig a (Tr. by David Hu H Freeman). 
H. Bavinck. 323 pp. iladelphia : 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 















Presbyterian and Reformed Publish 
Co. $4.95. aoe ~ 


lished in Duteh. fated faleiding tn de Sandie 
(1954). Dr Bavinck, evangelical 
missions, 

of cuesinon "he ural 


THe MINISTRY OF THE Spirit: SE 
WRITINGS OF ROLAND ALLEN. Edi OUR 
by David M. Paton, with a Memoir bf gime 
Alexander McLeish. xvi+208 pp. Pe 
trait. London: World Dominion F 
12s. 6d. 1960. 86. 

A selection of the less-known but 
provocative writings of the 
missionary who wrote Missionary ethods : 
Paul’s of Ours? and The Spontaneous Ex; 
of the Church. 


PAUL’s oe AND Mission.  Williag 


Baird. NY: Abingdon F ‘ 
S196. Vil. | 
The etevanse of of Pugs geven ot: ta. 
eae the the Colles, of the Bible, L Lexingt GE AND 
Kentucky. TION OF THE 
WESEN UND AUFGABE DER Missionstueo) Nida. 25 


Loci. Erich Kriiger. ‘Wuppertal-Bar 1960. 99. 


men: Verlag der Rheinischen Missions. + the C 
Gesellschaft. 1960. 87a. senses Darrin 
See review, p. 94. ue value 
Diz MISSIOLOGIE AS ’N TEOLOGIESE W: ead 
SKAP. H. Du Plessis. 39 pp. PotchelpiGHT BENEA 


—— Teologiese Skool. 1960. 87,| Babbage, 


ina address by the Professor of Doubleday 
Mision = th March 1960. 


Pauw ATHEN. secur Bieder| New Re 
EMM 1960 (3), 90-6. 
— ERNEUERUNG DER A ZUG 
SENDUNG. H. J. Margull. EM ‘ 












1960" (3), 97-108. 89. NEw TREND 
tHas THE CHRISTIAN bn ye pe) A — 
QUATELY PRESENTED ? hy Pp. Paris 
IRM. 1961 (Jan.), 86-9. 50. 10. 
{OBEDIENCE AND FREEDOM IN CHRIS Education 
THEOLOGY. José Miguez-Bonino. IRMCHRISTIAN 
1961 (Jan ), 90-3. 91. | Warner C 
TKIRCHENMISSION? EINE MISSION Review ( 


GEGLIEDERTER VIELFALT. Otto Weberp 227-34. 
EMZ, 1960 (Oct.), 129-40. 92. 
tJESUS—APOSTEL UND HOHERPRIE 


tenet Glazik. Skizze einer biblisch io AM 
ionslehre. ZMR, 1960 (July), 175) Oy ‘pa: 
$3 + (Oct. ), 282-92. 93. | Society. 1 
T; PRAEDICATE EVANGELIUM’ ALS 
TRALIDEE DER PAPSTLICHEN MISSION) reports on 
ENZYKLIKEN. Karl Miiller. ZMR, 19 — 
(July), 161-74. 94. : - 
TVON DER AKKOMMODATION DER NICHI sidered. 
OhmtHe MAN 


UND NEUCHRISTEN. Thomas 
ZMR, 1960 (July), 183-7. 95. 























CHOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE 
gga som Pag =: a 
Fa'tH ugene a. ionary 

Research Library Cohert Bulletin 
NY), 1960 (July 15). 


the 

ach VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 

Edite FaIrH AND Your Lire Work. 

oir b ‘Eimer G. Million. 80 pp. NY: Friend- 

- Poth ship Press. $1. 1960. 97. 

ae eo 

x: i CHRISTIAN yea TO All 

pan 1 Ellwood Evans. Bibliotheca Sacra 

(Dallas, Texas), 1960 (Oct.), 325-30. 98. 


Villian 
| Pre VIII. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
SAGE AND MISSION: THE COMMUNICA- 
TION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Eugene A. 
isto) Nida. 253 pp. NY: Harper. $5. 
al-Bar) 1960. 
issio How the ‘Christian faith may be communicated 
‘across barriers of ee and as walters: geical study, of 

ani 


far 
of 

















oe GHT BENEATH THE Cross. Stuart Barton 
. 87.) Babbage, Ian Siggins. 161 pp. NY: 
essor of Doubleday. $2.95. 1960. 100. 


si) att Sans 9 Cote at 
Biede. including children’ The. in the 
“We wi ° 
Christian Education 


NEW TRENDS IN YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS: 
A COMPARATIVE Survey. Unesco. 63 
19 me: Unesco. $1. 5s. NF. 3.50. 
Educational Studies and Documents, No. 35. 


RMICHRISTIAN THEORIES OF EDUCATION. 
) Warner C. White. Anglican Theological 
>N | Review (Sewanee, Tenn.), 1960 (3), 
Weberp 227-34. 102. 


Medical 


ERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON MISSION- 
ARY MEDICINE IN REviEW. 158 pp. 
| Oak Ill.: Christian Medical 
| Society. n.p. 1960. 103. 


MAN Next TO ME: AN ADVENTURE 
IN AFRICAN MEDICAL Practice, Anthony 
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Medical missionary service in Zulul told 
with deep compassion and literary 
a Receiving. 


Barker. 175 pp. NY: Harper. 
1960. 104. T 


‘American edition of Givi 
: Faith Press. 18s. 1 
Bible Translation and Distribution 


Two THOUSAND ToNGuEs TO Go: THE 
Story OF THE WYCLIFFE BIBLE 


LATORS. Ethel E. Wallis and Mary A. 
Bennett. xii+319 pp. Illus. d- 
Paper oe. NY: Harper. $3.95; 
Lond et odder and Stoughton. 16s. 


veview, p. 
See also 27 Capen Catholic Biblical Publica- 
tions in Japanese). 


Social and Industrial 


+NASRAPUR CONSULTATION, Findin i, 
oe Participation in Politica Life. 

2. Christian Participation in Economic 
Development. 3. New Patterns of Chris- 
tian Social Witness in India. 4. Christians 
and nn oe Foundation of new India. 


Rel and Society (Bangalore), 1960 
(Api ek 42-72. 106. 


General Discussion of Methods 


TADAPTATION DE LA LITURGIE EN _ DE 
Misstons. B. Luykx, O. Praem. Rythmes 
ad (Paris/Bruges), 1960 d). 3-13. 

tLe CHANT Des PSAUMES EN Pays DE 
Missions. J. Gelineau, s.j. Rythmes du 
aged (Paris/Bruges), 1960 (), 14-19. 


tMusic ror WorsHip, EVANGELISM, AND 

EpucaTion. Donald P. 

Hustad. Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas, 
Texas), 1960 (Oct.), 301-12. 109. 
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IX. The Younger Churches 


CuurcH, SOCIETY AND STATE IN KERALA: 
PAPERS AND FINDINGS OF THE ALWAYE 
CONSULTATION, OcToser, 1959. Pub- 
lished by the Christian Institute for the 
Study of Religion and Society, Bangalore. 
iv+86 pp. 1960. 1J0. 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IN AFRICA. 
Bengt Sundkler. 346 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 35s. 1960. JJ1. 

A review is in"preparation. 

+THE YAMATO CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF NARA. 
Elizabeth Daub. JCQ, 1960 (July), 
145-50. 112. 
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{THe JAPANESE CHURCH AND THE Ecu- TURNING WorRLD, 5 matte Thom 


MENICAL CHURCH. Tetsutaro Ariga. 
ICQ, 1960 (July), 151-4, 113. 


TTHE Ape weg CHURCH IN RED CHINA. 
Earl H. Ballou. Christianity and Crisis 
(NY), 1960 (July 11), 104-8. 114. 

{THE PATTERN OF THE CHURCH'S FELLOW- 
Poe hen ee eal heey 

. . . y 
(Bangalore), 1 1960 (Apr.), 14-26. 115. 
tA CHRISTIAN ACADEMIC 

. Airan. NCCR, 


COMMUNITY. 
3 1960 (Oct.), 
364-72. 116. 


Parmar. ion and 
galore), 1960 (Apr.), 34-41. 1] 
tTHE MESSAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND THE AFRICAN “ye ~ William D. 
Reyburn. Practical Anthropology (Val- 
NY), 1960 (uly-Aug.). 1 152-6; 
(Sept.-Oct.), 217-22. 118. 

tLirurcr eT MISSIONS EN AFRIQUE. 
A. Gillés de Pélichy, osb. Rythmes du 
a (Paris /Bruges), 1960 (1), 20-36. 
TAUFGABEN UND PROBLEME DES BENEDIK- 
aap MONCHTUMS IN AFRIKA. 

Paulus Gordan, osb. NZM, 1960 (3), 
186-92. 120. 

BrseLUBERSETZUNGEN IM VIKARIAT 
RaBAUL (SUpsee). Carl Laufer, msc. 
NZM, 1960 (3), 206-15. 121. 
iS also 18 Gapen and ciation Theology) ; 

TSTEDEGEN KRISTEN KuNsT. Om ‘ Nas- 
JONAL ’ BIBEL-ILLUSTRASJON. Arno Leh- 
mann, NOTM, 1960 (2), 65-79, J2Ja. 

— HYMNOLOGISKE FORSKNING OG DE 

& KirKER. Hans Buvarp. NOTM, 
ioe0 2), 89-97. 121b. 


X. Comity, rg and 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH: A study 
of ecumenism, developed from the 
Lauriston Lectures for 1957. fare 


Darton Lonouey dod T Todd. 353. 19 1960. 


122. 
A review is in preparation. 


EVERY a A, Toncue. Elsie C. 


and 
Atlantic City, December 8-11, 1959. 
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$b95, M960, 124 124. — 


*The whole task of the whole church is 
bring the gospel to the whole world.’ Out 
waentes travels and years of ex: 

seodueed a , lively pe the world 

Sierch and uniesion.” Sule the 
study theme. 

+THE ECUMENICAL PROBLEM IN EAs 

CHRISTENDOM. Varda Karekin 

kissian. Ecumenical view (Ger 

1960 (July), 436-54. 125. 
tEcuMENICAL MOTIFs IN THE THEOLOGY 

THE ‘ UNrTY OF BOHEMIAN BRETHREN Sakae Ko 

F. M. Dobias. Ecumenical to), I! 

(Geneva), 1960 (July), 455-70. 126, | ‘yoto), 
tTHe Two Baptisms AND Cuurcu U pf RELIGION 1D 

A. L. Haddon. Ecumenical Straclen. 

(Geneva), 1960 (July), 471-9. ae 141. 
+THe UNa SANCTA AND 0 

CuurcH. W. A. Visser’t Hooft. E 
menical Review (Geneva), 1960 (Oct! insmus. 
2-13. 128. 109-18. j 
TTHE ROLE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL thy,rrée B 

CHURCHES IN REGARD TO UNITY. 

d’Espine. Ecumenical Review (Geneva 

1960 (Oct), 14-23. 129. 

{Dre GESTALT DER CHRISTLICHEN WEL 
MISSION : Ee AUF OK 
Basis. J. Lesslie Newbigin. 
1960 (Oct. ‘. 140-51. 130. 

TMission ET UNITE EN PeRS 
PROTESTANTE t Gatien sacs. M. J, 
Guillou, o.p. ina (Boulogne s. 
1960 (4), 4 556. 131. 

tA TENTATIVE CONSIDERATION OF a 
COMMUNION. K. W. Haworth. 
See) ae a {London), 1560. ( 


mus CHRe 


IE I 
GANC 


TANGLICAN rath ot THE 
MOVEMENT. F. Temple Kingston. 
lican Theological Review (Se 
‘enn.), 1960 (3), 246-51. 133. 
See also 4 Edinburgh, 1910’); 113 
and Cetin Uniey 4 


XI. Chrtatiaaity and the Non- 

Christian Religions eee: 
Religions of Japan 

THE JAPANESE MENTALITY AND 


TIANITY. Kazd Kitamori. JCQ, 1 
(July), 167-74. 134. 

TUNTO THE THIRD AND FourTH Gi 
TION. Edward Ne ICQ, 1960 (Tuly 
180-7. 135. 

{THE PRINCIPLES OF SHRINE 
Naofusa Hirai. Contemporary Re: 


in Japan (Tokyo), 1960 (1), (1), 39-54. 1. 












SokA GAKKAI AND THE NICHIREN SHO 
Sect—AN InstiruTe Stupy. _ Inter- 
one er for eg ey 4 
Religions. ontemporary Religions in 
eb itt Japan (Tokyo), 1960 (1), 55-70. 137. 


168 i BPsyCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL Ap- 
vorid PROACHES 7 Be eer s New RELIGIONS. 
1 Theodor Japanese Religions 
(Kyoto), 1360 CD aN 6-13. 138. 
<FUCHIMURA KANZO AND_ TRADITIONAL 
we! een pang = 1960" 
lapanese_ Religions yoto), 
23-30. 139. 


on. 
. 5 
























OMOTO, A os ge OF SALVATION. 


THREN 
Sakae’ Koba: se Religions 
126. | (Kyoto), 1 1960 0)” 38-5 140. 


U mfRELIGION IM HEUTIGEN Janam. H. Van 
a ZMR, 1960 (July), 187-200. 
7. , 


Buddhism 
“@ Jesus CHRISTUS UND DER ZAUBER BUDD- 


HisMus. W. Bieder. EMM, 1960 (3), 
109-18. 142. 
NCIL OVarrOr BLEV JAG EN KRISTEN? EN 


IE I oem FOR er ong 
GANG KRISTEN Stig 
Hannerz. 'NOTM, 1960 (2), 80-8. '142a. 


Islam 
IstaMIC CULTURE AND MISSIONARY 
Apequacy. Hendrik Kraemer. MW, 
1960 (Oct.), 244-51. 143. 
THE ETHICS 4 THE BRETHREN OF 
Purity. Isma’il R. Al-Farigqi. MW, 
1960 (Oct.), 252-8. 144. 


seneva 


(BETWEEN 
RATURE ‘Abd > 


THEORIES OF VALUE IN MEDIEVAL 
IsLam. George F. Hourani. MW, 1960 
(Oct.), 269-78. 146. 

SAMARITAN 


ISLAMIC DOCTRINES IN 

THrotocy. John Macdonald. MW, 

1960 (Oct.), 279-90. 147. 

om fomsr IN THE QuR’AN AND IN MODERN 
ARABIC LITERATURE. Misa Al- 

ve. MW, 1960 (Oct.), 297-302. 


- OR TurK’. Near East , Cagietion 
‘Council Study Program 
ration Reach (Beiru A wi 
4 tae es 6-17. 149. 

TERMS IN va *AN. Near > 
en Council 


Islam. Coeceme irat/Can- 
terbury), 1960 (Sept.-Oct.), 150. 
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Judaism 


+THe CONNECTION BETWEEN THE OLD AND 
THE New TESTAMENT. J. Jocz. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1960 (Sept.), 129-44. 151. 


{Die FRAu MIT DER FACKEL. Valerie Herz. 
gaan (Ziirich), 1960 (Sept.), 145-56. 


TDas SCHULD- UND VOLLSTRECKUNGSRECHT 
boo meg UND EXEKUTIONSRECHT) 
Moses. Ernst Zin Judaica 

Zairich), 196 1960 (Sept.), 156- 1; (Dec.), 


TDi ania IM SPIEGEL DER DEUTSCH- 
SPRACHIGEN LITERATUR DER LETZTEN 
JAHRE (1950-1958). Gerhard Jasper. 
Judaica “ergy? — (Sept.), 172-88 ; 
(Dec.), 

TOF THE ‘prchcaneanal JERUSALEM. John, 
Bishop of San Francisco. Ecumenical 
gh (Geneva), 1960 (July), 410-20. 


General 


RELIGIONS OF THE East. Joseph M. 
Kitagawa. 319 pp. ee a West- 
— Press. 50. 1960. 

An important study of eastern Sai that 
breaks new und, 
quality as ‘ holy 
structures Phan Be in 
societies and cultures. The tA, <n 
teaches at the University of Chicago. 

TSYNCRETISM AND MONOTHEISTIC FAITH. 
Eric F. F. Bishop. Anglican Theological 


Review (Sewanee, Tenn.), 1960 (3), 
193-207. 157. 
TCALVIN versus Confucius. R. A. Ego: 


Hessel. JCQ, 1960 (July), 175-9. 138. 


CONFUCIUS AND THE CHINESE Way. H. G. 
Creel. 363 bP: eee $4 Clositer 
Library). : Harper. 95. 1960. 


A Torchbook rint of Creel’s Confucius : 
The Man ry the 2 pe John ao tse 
One of the Confucianism that 


best studies of 
been made. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missiors 


CHURCH AND Society: A Stupy OUTLINE 
BASED ON THE REPORT OF THE INAUGURAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE East AsIA CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE, KUALA Lumpur, May 1959. 
Trivandrum, India: Committee on 
Church and Society of the East Asia 
— Conference. 32 pp. 1960. 

Tus UNRELENTING War: A STUDY OF THE 
STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUES OF COM- 
MUNIST PROPAGANDA AND INFILTRATION. 
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Suzanne Labin. 47 pe. NY: America- 
‘sen Educational Exchange, Inc. $1. 
A_ brief outline for study and 
antes with the political and fdenlontent 
on the world scene. 
+THE EvipeNce OF SLAVERY AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENACTMENTS THAT DEAL WITH THESE 
Practices. The Anti-Slavery Society 
for the Protection of Human Rights. 
Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ 
Friend or ane 1960 (June), whole 
number. 


tTHeE I.L.O. anp Forcep Lasour. AN 
ApDprREss DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
July 9th, 1959. Robert Gavin. 12 pp. 
Distributed with Anti-Slavery Reporter 
and Aborigines’ Friend (London), 1960 
(June). 163. 


{THE ETHICS OF THE COLOUR Bar. B. A. 
Pauw. amar § vir —— 
thede. for Racial Ra 4 
(Stellenbosch), 1960 (2), 133-44. 


TRESPONSIBLE PARENTHOOD AND THE 
POPULATION PROBLEM. Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1960 (Oct.), 24-35. 165. 

TPOPULATION 
RESPONSIBILITY. E. i 
menical Review (Geneva), 1960 (Oct.), 
36-41. 166. 

See also 36 (Caste and Communal 


in India); 62 (Race Relations in S. 
77 (Overpopulation in W. Indies). 


Structures 
Rhodesia) ; 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


THE THEOLOGY OF SAINT Luke. Hans 
Conzelmann. 255 pp. London: Faber. 
30s. 1960. 167. 


See review, p. 98. 


A THEOLOGICAL Book List: Produced by 
the Theological Education Fund of the 
International Missionary Council for 
Theological Seminaries and Colleges in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the 
Southwest Pacific. Raymond P. Morris. 
xiv+242 pp. Distributors: Oxford, 
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England: Blackwell's. 
USA: Allenson’s. 1960 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE. Bernhard | 
Anderson. xii+272 pp. on 
Lutterworth Press. 21s. 1960. 169, 

The fundamental and time-honoured q 
about the sagan Snanee People, Mirg 
the Prophecies and their Fulfilment, Sui 
the events of the New Testament, and the 
conception of the Bible as the revelation of 
answered in terms of modern scho 
research. Valuable for study group use. 

IN THE UNITY OF THE FAITH: 
SEVEN SERMONS AND MEDITATIONS, 
pp. Philadelphia: The Christian Ed 
tion Press. $3. 1960. 170. . 

Sermons by twenty-seven church offic’ 
executives of as many different denomin 
including some laymen and laywomen, all str 

note. Foreword by Ed 
Dahlberg, President of the National 
Churches. 


Naperville, § 
. 168. 4 


POEMS OF THE EAST AND WEST. Me 
Vories Hitotsuyanagi. 169 pp. Day 
Ohio: The Omi Brotherhood. 
1960. 171. 


tical spirit and le 


humanity shine - sal: all his writings. 


XIV. New Missionary and oth 
Magazines 


THE JOURNAL OF AFRICAN 


Volume 1. No. 1. 1960. Contr 
tions in French and English to 
Editors, Journal of African Hist 
School of Oriental and African Stud 
University of London, London, W. 
Edited by R. A. Oliver and J. D. EF 
Subscription: 30s. r annual vol 
of two parts) or $5.50, to: Camb 
University Press: 200 Euston F 
London, N.W.1, or 32 East 57th Stn 
New York 22, NY, USA. 172. 


MINISTRY: A esses Theological Re 
for South Africa. itor: P. Coup 
Assoc. Editors: H.-L. Martin, © 
Mokoteli. No. 1. Oct. 1960. An 
Subscription: 12s. (8s. for African & 
isters). Each issue: 3s. Mi 
Theological Review, PO Box 12, Mo 
Basutoland. 173. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


vangelisches Missions-Magazin NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
———_ Missions-Zeitschrift NMT_ =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
EWR =East and West Review NOTM=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 
== Foreign Policy Reports NZM =Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionsw 
= International yr of Missions SMT =Svensk Missionstidskrift 
=J Christian Quarterly ZMR =Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft © 
== Muslim World Religionswissenschaft q 
When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 
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ae LADYBIRD Books 


LORD’S PRAYER 
$§ not an easy prayer for 
thildren to understand and, consequently, 
nany children repeat it without comprehension. 
his Ladybird book has been planned to clarify this 
ovely prayer by relating each sentence to an everyday 
(perience, so as to give it a truly personal meaning. 


| 
¢ 
; 
t 
: 
“ 
. 


ASE 2 


The first of a new series for 
young children. It tells four 
well-loved Bible stories in simple 
words, and is superbly illustrated 
in full colour throughout. 
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LADYBIRD BIBLE STORY 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Series 522 
Superbly illustrated in full colour, 
the stories are told by Lucy 
Diamond, author of “* How the 
Bible came to Britain.” 


ALL LADYBIRD BOOKS HAVE 24 
WHOLE-PAGE PLATES IN FULL COLOUR, 
AND ARE BOUND IN BOARD COVERS 


From bookshops everywhere Q / 6 each. 


COLOUR FILM STRIPS OF ALL 

TITLES IN SERIES 522 ARE 

AVAILABLE (35mm) 24 FRAMES 17/6 each 
llustrated catalogue of more than eighty titles on request 


LLS & HEPWORTH LTD. The Angel Press LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 





Book One, Footpaths to the Christian Road, 
has just been published by Ginn and Company 


STARS AND STORIES 


by Catherine B. Firth 


112 pages 


OOTPATHS to the Christian Road, edited 

by Catherine B. Firth, is a four-book 
Scripture series for children of seven to 
eleven years old and is now in course of 
publication. 


Book One, Stars and Stories, now ready, 
is divided into three parts. The author, in her 
introduction, says, ‘The book begins with the 
thought of God the Creator, sensed through 
the beauty and power and usefulness of 
familiar aspects of material creation .. . God, 
to be completely relied on; to know whom is 
to. be saved from fear . . .” Part Two consists 
of stories from the Gospels, chosen to illustrate 
the theme that the work of Jesus Christ was 
to reveal God the Father. Part Three boldly 
introduces the thought of the indwelling 
Holy Spirit. It tells the strange, essential story 
of the Pentecost, and the no less strange and 
essential story of the Church’s earliest years. 


There are many attractive illustrations by 
Peter Branfield which will appeal to the young 
reader, as will the general appearance of the 
book. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPY 


Price 5s 6d 








FOOTPATHS TO THE: 
. CHRISTIAN ROAD @& 
Editor: Catherine B. Firth 
BOOK ONE 
Stars and Stories 
by the Editor ; 
112 pages 5s 64 
In preparation 
BOOK TWO 
Churches and Children 
by A..F. Titterton j 
144 pages 6s 
BOOK THREE | 
Prayers and People | 
by the Editor 
BOOK FOUR . 
Taking the Road + 
by A. F. Titterton 


A Teacher’s Booklet will 
accompany each. textbook § 





To: GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 18 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 
Please send a loan copy of Stars and Stories and. a prospectus of Footpaths to 


the Christian Road. 
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